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1 O 


he RIGHT REVEREND 


FAT HER in GOD, 


Lord Biſhop of E LY: 
THIS 


ENQUIRY 


Is Humbly Dedicated. 


AN 


ENQUIRY 


INTO THE 


IMMATERIALITY 


OF 


Thinking Subſtances, &c. 


.. HE Opinion that hath 
prevailed in the World, 
ſince the Riſe and Pro- 

greſs of Learning, and fince Men 

bave turned their Thoughts from the 
common Affairs of Life, more to 

Philoſophy, and the Inveſtigation of 

Truth is, that the Human Nature 

(beſide its outward and viſible Com- 

bages, or Syſtem of organized Mat- 

* | ter) 


(2) 

ter) hath a Spiritual, or Immateria Ml Sit 
Principle, in the Union of which IM 4 
two Subſtances (abſolutely different on 
in themſelves) Man conſiſts. as 


$. II. The one is ſuppoſed inert, an 
paſſive, and unintelligent ; and in- K. 
capable of moving Bodies, any other- 
wiſe than by Impulſe and Contall 
and in conſequence of being fir 
moved itſelf ; the other active, intel- 
ligent, and capable of moving that 
Body to which it is united, unadted 
upon by any thing ab extra; that 
can recall, alter, and differently ar 
range its Ideas, free from any Hin- 
drance whatever. 


F. III. But there have not been 
wanting Men, even of Learning 
and Abilities, who have erected 1 
contrary Philoſophy, and ſupported 
it with the Appearance of Argument 
and Reaſon : Who have conſidered 
Men only as Matter under differen 

Situations 


3. 
Situations, and conſequently as meer 
Automata, or Pieces of Clockwork, 
only with this Difference, that where- 
as there is confeſſedly ſome Art in 
them, yet no fational Principle had 
any Hand in the Contrivance of the 
Reaſoning Engine. Though they 
have confidered themſelves as Maſ- 
ters of Reaſon and Philoſophy, they 
are wiſe enough to diſcover no Marks 
of Wiſdom in their Formation, and 
Make; but ſolve all by the Phyfical 
and Mechanical Powers of Matter, 


$. IV. Theſe Doctrines partly had 
their Abettors by the Irreligious of 
ancient Days; from the Time of 
Epicurus down to that of his Fol- 
lower Lucretiun. But what they 
had only a dim and ſeeming Con- 
ception of in thofe darker Ages 0 
Infidelity, hath been more fully 
brought to Light, and explained in 
theſe latter Times. 


B 2 | C3 


. 

FS. V. Much hath been ſaid in the 
Courſe of Mr. Hobbes Writihgs ty 
ſupport theſe Principles, which hay 
again been retouched, and delivered 
to us with Additions and Improye. 
ments by Mr. Collins : But a late 
Syſtem of this Sort of Philoſophy, ex: 
hibited to the Publick under the 
Title of A Philoſphical Enquiry in 
to the Phyfical Spring of Hum 
Aclions, and the Immediate Gaul 
of Thinking, ſurpaſſes any thing d 
the Kind, that I have heard of at 
leaſt, and ſtands above all with Infa 
mous Preeminence. The others on 
ly dallied with the Subject, and were 
for amputating the Limbs of Reli 
gion; this Gentleman levels his dead: 
ly Aim at the Head of it; and a 
nothing has yet appeared in Pub- 
lick profeſſedly in Anſwer to this 
Enguiry, it hath been thought by 
the Friends of the 4uzhor, that it 
ſurpaſſes the Abilities of any one to 
confute it, 


F. VI 


630 


in the 
gs toll $. VI. To let theſe Men ſee they 
haue re miſtaken, as much in the Strength 


iverellf his Reaſoning, as he was in the 

prove pplication of it, the following 

a late heets are offered to their Conſide- 

% e Tion. Though I would not wil- 
-r thehngly by this anticipate the Labour 
ry it f ſome abler Hand: For as the 1 
TumaMucltion is of great Importance, and | 
Cauſierious, and fundamental to all 
ing ahers of a religious Nature, the 
of af iends of Religion (I hope) have 


ers O. uſeful an Undertaking, from any 
d wer pertinent Attempt of mine. And 


| 
a Inj at too much at Heart, to neglect | 
Reli hope the Friends of the Autbor 
| 


dead be ſo candid as to allow, thro' 
and Wy unſkilful Management in Me, 
Pub- t I only can be the Sufferer, and ; 
to this the Cauſe. i 
ght by | | = 
that it VII. The leading Principles up- 


which our Author proceeds in 
s Enquiry are; 1 


one to 


$. VI. 
B 3 Firſt, 


p 
: 


(6) 

(a) Firſt, That we have no Reaſon 
to conclude, that any Part of thy 
Human Compoſition confiſts of In. 
material Subſtance ; becauſe we have 
no Ideas of any other Subſtance than 
Matter ; and becauſe there is nothing 
(that we know of ) in the Nature of 
Matter, which is incompatible with 
Thinking. 

Secondly, that it appears moſt evi. 
dently from the Nature of Cogita- 
tion, that Matter is the Subject if 
it ; or in which Cogitation inheres. 

Thirdly, That all Afions or Mt 
tions of Bodies muſt depend, neceſſa: 
rily, upon the two following Prin. 
ciples (6). 

Firſt, Upon the Phyſical and Me- 
chanical Laws and Powers of tht 
Bodies themſelves that are in Moti- 
on; or, 

Secondly, Upon the Impulſe, or 
Contact of ſome other Bodies. 


(a) Vide Phbiloſophical Enquiry, pag. 3. 
() Bid. pag. 33. 
2 $ VIII 


VIII. 


ia, 


g. VIII. It will be manifeſt, there. 


fore, to any one that hath gone thro' 
with the Arguments, which he has 
brought to countenance theſe Pro- 
poſitions, he has laid down, and the 
Deductions or Corollaries that he 
has made, or that may be made from 
them, that his effabliſhed Principles 
arc, that there can be no Liberty, 
or Self-motive Power in Man, or 
any Ruling Mind, or Deity in the 
World ; but that the Exiſtence of 
the ſeveral Orders and Gradations 
of Beings can be attributed to no- 
thing elſe for their Original, but to 
different Modifications of Matter, to 
which Motion is eſſential; and that 
conſequently. a Fir Mover is im- 
poſſible. 


F. IX. In Order therefore to e- 
vince the Abſurdity of our Author's 
whole Scheme, I ſhall ſhew, 

Firſt, That we have great Rea- 
ſon to conclude, that ſome Part of 

B 4 the 


(8) 


the Human Compoſition conſiſts of 
Immaterial Subſtance ; becauſe there 
is ſomething (that we know of ) in 
the Mature of Matter, that is in- 
compatible with Thinking . 

Secondly, That admitting the In- 
telligent Principle in Man is only 
Matter fitly diſpoſed ; yet that it 
does not. follow from thence, or 
from any thing elſe which our Au- 
thor hath ſaid, that Man is inca- 
pable of Liberty, or may not have 
a Power of beginning, ſtopping, and 
directing Motion. 

Thirdly, That there muſt have 
been ſomewhere a Beginning of Mo- 
tion, or a Fir. Mover. 

And in following this Subject un- 
der the Diviſions abovementioned, I 


{hall diſtinctly conſider what our 


Author hath alledged in Confirma- 


tion of his own Hypotheſis. 


$. X. In tracing this Subject un- 
der the firſt Diviſion, I am not vain 
489 4 enough 


(9) 


enough to think I can throw a greater 
Light upon it, than (c) the late 
earned and judicious Dr. Clarke hath 


done, in his Controverfial Letters 


with Mr. Collins, about the natural 


Incapacity of Matter to think, un- 
der any Compoſition, Texture, or Mo- 
difcation whatever. Every intelli- 
gent Reader determined (I believe) 
at that Time, that the Doctor had 
the beſt of the Queſtion: But as 
our Author has taken up the Argu- 
ment, where it reſted between Dr. 
Clarke and his Antagoniſt; it will 
be neceſſary (in order to illuſtrate 
the Truth of my firſt Propoſition) 
to give firſt, a ſhort State of the 
Controverſy, and the Pith of the 
Doctor's Argument upon that Head; 
and ſecondly, to ſhew that our Au- 


(c) Vide Dr. Clarke's Defence of his Argument 
(made uſe of in his Letter to Mr, Dodewell, to 
prove the Immateriality of the Soul) in Four Let- 
ters to Mr. Collins, the Author of the Remarks 
on his pretended Demonſtration, c. 


thor's 


| 
| 
| 


( 10 
thor's Obſervations upon it are ver 
unjuſt, and unphiloſophical. 


8. XI. The Doctor juſtly obſerved, 


that as Thinking was one fimple, and 


individual Mode, it could not, with 
any Conſiſtency, be affirmed of x 
diviſible Subſtance ; becauſe all the 
Qualities of any one Syſtem of Ma. 
ter being no more than the Sum 
or Aogregates of the Qualities of 
the different Parts which conſtitute 
the whole, if the Thinking Subſanu 
was Matter, . it would Plow that 
there muſt he as many Thinkin 
Subſtances, as there were Parts that 
compoſed the whole; which was a 
Contradiction . 


$. XII. To this Mr. Collins re- 
plied, that there were ſome Inſtan- 
ces of Qualities (belonging to Ma- 


(d) Vide Dr. Clarke's Letter to Mr. Daduil, 
pag. 24. | 


terial 


. 

N terial Subſtances) which could not, 
with any Propriety, be affirmed of 
the different Parts of thoſe Subſtan- 
ces, though they might of the M Hole; 
particularly the Power of a Clock to 
ſhew the Hour of the Day, (which 
could not be predicated of the ¶ heels 
or Movements ſeparately conſidered, 
the Power of the Eye to contribute 
to the AR of Seeing, and the Ro- 
tundity of a Globe: And as each 
conſtituent Part of the Clock, or the 
Eye had, by its Situation, a Ten- 
dency to produce the Power afhrm- 
ed of the whole Clock, or Eye; and 
as each of the conſtituent Parts of 
a Globe had, in like Manner, a Ten- 
dency to produce Rotumdity in the 
Whole ; ſo each Part of the Matter 
that compoſed the Thinking Sub- 
ſtance might ( by its Situation ) have 
a Tendency to produce Thought in 
wud, the Whole; though (when ſeparate- 

ly conſidered ) neither of the Parts 
eral had any Portion of Thinking, or 


Were 


(12) 


were Subjects of any Copitatim at bet 
all, * p 
Diſtir 

Z i "aſt 
$. XIII. Dr. Clarke, in Anſwer to oy 


theſe Obſervations of Mr. Collins (e) 
thought it neceſſary to make a three- 
fold Diſtinction of thoſe Properties, 
or Qualities which are aſcribed to 
Material Subſtances, vnder one of 
which Clafles all their poſſible 
Powers or Modes, (whether known 
or unknown) muſt neceſſarily be in- 
cluded ; that is, 

Firſt, They muſt be Qualities re- 
lly inhering in the Subject itſelf, to 


muſt 
theſe 
gree 
tial 
Bulk 
the 
Solid 
all th 
ſeque 
Man! 
of th 


which they are aſcribed ; or, ing e 

Secondly, Modes produced by it Nic 

in ſome other Subſtance; or, of b 
Thirdly, Mere abſtract Mamet, 

or external Denominations, that ſig- N 


nify certain Powers or Hffecte, which f) 
do not re/ide in any Subject at all; 


(e) Vide Dr. Clark#s Letters to Mr. Collins, 
pag. 78, and 134. 


ſuch 


613) 
| ſuch as Magnetiſm, Attraction, Re- 
ark frangibilizy, and the like: Aſter this 
Diſtinction was made, the Doctor 
inſiſted that Thinking (ſuppoſing it 
er to WM: Predicate of a material Subſtance) 
muſt be ranged under the firſt of 
theſe Diviſions, and ſpecifically a- 
gree with the primary and eſſen- 
tal Qualities, Solidity, Extenſion, 
Bull, &c. which are no more than 
the Sums, or Aggregates of the 
Solidity, Extenſion, Bulk, &c. of 
all the conſtituent Parts; and con- 
ſequently that Thought mult, in like 
Manner, be the Sum of the Thoughts 
of the conſtituent Parts of the think- 
ing Subſtance, (allowing it material) 
which is the Abſurdity taken Notice 
of before. 


10 $. XIV. The Daclor indeed agrees 
| n with his Adverſary, that each 


(f) Vide Dr. Clarke's Letters to Mr. Collins, 
Ng. 141, | 


of 


(614) 
of the Parts of a round Body was not 
poſſeſſed of that Degree of Round. ll 80 
neſs, as the Whole; or that the * 
Globoſity of any Piece of Matter wu that 
made up of the Globofities of the I that 
different Parts ; but a whole round 


Figure (he fays) muſt be made up 05 
5 Pieces of Roundneſs, which are Fo 


all of the Bo Kind with it; ju Sy 
as the Number Twenty is not made N C 
up of ſeveral Twenties; but of { 
many Units, which are the conſt 


tuent Parts of the whole Numbet; ,f7 
in like Manner the Power of tie con 
Eye to contribute to the Act of dee 
ing means no more than this, tht g. 
the whole Eye has a Power ol ,,,, 
tranſmitting po refracting mori I 
Rays of Light, than any ſingle Pat in t 
of that Organ; not that the Pour mor 
of the M hole is diſtinct from, buf 0% 
an Aggregate of the Powers of tl Jen 
different Parts. And the Power di and 
a Chocl, to ſhew the Hour of tit 
Day, differs nothing from the Figun 0 


4 an 


(15) 

and Motion of the Wheels, and Hand: 
So that Mr. Collins (in order to make 
theſe Inſtances directly parallel with 
that of Conſciouſneſs) muſt allow 
that Conſciouſneſs in the Whole is no 
more than the Sum Toral of the 
Conſciouſneſs of the different Parts : 
For as the different Parts of any 
Syſtem of Matter, wholly void of 
Curvity, can never conftitute a round 
Circumference ; ſo the different Parts 
of any Syſtem of Matter wholly void 
of Thinking in Themſelves, can never 
conſtitute Thought. 


g. XV, Befides, no Part of any 
round Body has by its Situation (g) 
a Tendency to produce Notundity 
in the Whole; for a Part has no 
more Tendency to the Whole, by 
Compoſition, than the Whole has a 
Tendency to its Part by Divi/on ; 
and the Curvities of the ſmall Arches 


(g) Warks's Letters, Cc, pag. 203, 


——O— — — 


that 


616) 


that conſtitute the Circumference of 
a Circle, are not properly Tendenciss 
towards Roundneſs, any more than 
the twelve Units, that conſtitute 3 
Dozen, are ſo many Tendencies to- 
wards a Dozen, which are taken 
together the Number a Dozen, which 
is no more than a Name, or exter- 
nal Denomination given to the Whot; 
juſt as Rowndneſs is a Denominatin 
given to expreſs the ſeveral Curvi- 
ties, that make up a Circle; by a 
Parity of Reaſoning therefore it will 
follow, if Conſciouſneſs is no more 
than the Sum of thoſe Motions that 
occaſion it, it can be nothing elle 
but an external Denomination given 
to thoſe Motions; that is a meer 
Word, or Term of Art, and no new 
Quality, or Predicate reſulting from 
the Motions. 


$. XVI. There is little more con- 
tained in Dr. Clarke's Letters, ot 
in Mr. Collins's Replies, - that will 


ſerve 


Nce of 
dencies 
2 than 
tute 3 
es to- 
taken 
which 
exter- 
LV hole; 
mation 
UUrVi- 
by 2 
it will 
more 
s that 
g elle 


g1ven 
meer 
O new 


from 


con- 
5 or 
will 

ſerve 


17 


ſerve to clear up the Debate: Our 
Author ſeems to have taken it up 
where they left it; but in ſumming 
up their Arguments has induſtri- 
ouſly ſuppreſſed the chief, and prin- 
cipal Part of what Dr. Clarke has 
ſud on the Side of Immateriality; 
and has only infiſted, that the Pa- 
rallel of Rotundity and Conſciouſneſs 
is a juſt one, by endeavouring to 
prove that there is no Diſtinction 
between thoſe Qualities, which are 
ranked under the three different 
Heads by Dr. Clarke ; but that all 
thoſe, which are called ſenſible Qua- 
lities, ſuch as Bluene/s, Sweetneſs, 
Hardneſs, Softneſs, &c. that all 
external Denominations, and choſe 
Qualities which Dr. Clarke calls 
Real, and Inherent, and Mr. Locke 
Primary, and Eſſential, viz. Bulk, 
Figure, Number, Situation, Motion, 
or Refl, are no more than Ideas, 
or Perceptions, in us reſulting from 


the Textures and Frames of their 


C Subjects; 


(18 ) 


Subjects; and that nothing more 
is meant by them than this, © that 
ce the Subject exiſts under ſuch a 
ce S;zuation of Parts, in Virtue of 
© which we collect thoſe Ideas, or 
« affirm thoſe particular Qualitie 
« of it, which are nothing more 
ce than the ſeveral Manners, under 
« which the Body or Object pre- 
«ſents itſelf to us, or in which we 
« pexceive Bodies, as to their Mode: 
« of Exiftence (h).” 


$. XVII. But if this new Doctrine 
of Qualities ſhould prove true, thi 
Gentleman (by his own Confeſſion) 
(7) has abated only the Force of 
that Part of Dr. Clarke's Argument, 
which depends on the Parallel of 
Rotundity, and Conſciouſneſs being 
an unjuſt one, from the Difference 


(no matter whether ſuppoſed or real) 


(5) Philoſophical Enquiry, pag. 13. 
(i) Bid. pag. 15. 


between 


( 19 ) 


more between a Neal, ſnherent Quality, 
* that and an External Denomination. Ad- 
ich a nitting therefore that he has proved 
ue of WI this Diſtinction to be without any 
20 Or Difference; yet it does not follow 
alitie FF fom thence, that the Parallel is at 
more I all the more juſt : Neither has he 
under touched that Part of the Argument, 
Pre- by which the Doctor proved to De- 
h we monſtration, that every Quality of 


Modes any whole Syſtem of Matter muſt 
be the Sum of the ſeveral Quali- 

| tics of the different Parts: So that 
ctrine it ſtill remains true, that Conſciouſ- 
„ 26s 15 can no more be made up of 


ſſion) Parts, that are ſeverally unconſcious, 
ce of than Rotundity can, by a Juxta Po- 
14 fition of Sireight Lines, or a Con- 
el Wl cert of Muſick, by a Compoſition of 
being I Colours. Pp | 

2rence | ; 
real) W F. XVIII It will be to no Purpoſe, 
to reply to this, that the Quality of 
Rotundity affirmed of the Whole, is 
not the Aggregate of ſeveral Rotun- 


tween 1 dlities; 


( 20 ) 


dities; for this ſignifies only, that ak 
a Yhole is not made up of ſeveral 130 
M holes; juſt in the ſame Manner 5 1 
as a Society or Nation is not made * 


up of ſeveral whole Societies or Ma- In 
tions. But as we can retain no more 
in the Idea of a Society, or Matin, 
than a Complex of the Individual 
that compoſe a Society or Mation; ſo 
we can mean no more by Rotundih, 
than a Combination of a Number 
of ſmall, convex Arches, which con- 


ſtitute Rotundity. 


& XIX. Before Matter can be 
judged capable of Thinking, an ap- 
proved Inſtance of a Quality mult 
be given, which is no Compoſition N20 
of the Qualities of the ſeveral Par 


which make up the Whole; and 0 
till this is done, we have great Rea. of 


ſon to conclude (according to out N20 
firſt Propoſition) that /ome Pan 
of the Human Compoſition confifts i 0 


Immaterial Subſtance. But before 
we 


„that 
ſeveral 
lanner 

made 
T A. 
more 
Vation, 
11dual; 
on; ſo 
undit, 
umber 
h con- 


an be 
an ap- 
y mult 
ofition 
Parts, 
; and 
t Rea 
to our 


Part 


2 


We 


( 21 ) 


we proceed any further in this Eu- 
quiry, it will be neceſſary to con- 
nder more particularly, what is al- 
ledged to prove that the Diſtinction 
that is made between a Real and 
Inberent Ruality, and an Extrin- 
ſcal Denomination is without a Dif- 
ference. 


$. XX. In the Ingreſs to this Proof, 
the Gentleman I am diſputing with 
ſets out with a Definition of a Qua- 
lity; ( by a Rwuality (he ſays) is 
meant, whatever may be predicated - 
of any Subſtance, reſulting from 
its Texture and Frame: If this was 
true, indeed there would be no great 
Difficulty, in apprehending that all 
Qualities whatever are equally Real, 
as he endeavours to prove. For 
ſuppoſe a Body, or Piece of Matter 


of any given Texture ; if all the 
Qualities that can be affirmed of 


%) Philoſophical Enquiry, pag. 8. 
C 3 it, 


(622) 
it, under that Situation of Parts de- 
pend upon that peculiar Texture, 
it muſt follow that none of them 
are real; becauſe by a Variation 
of its Texture, the Qualities that 
might have been affirmed of that 
Subſtance before the Variation of 
its Texture muſt neceſſarily ceaſe, 
and new ones be introduced. But 
this is ſo far from being true, that 
the contrary muſt neceſſarily ap 
to any one that ſhall attend to the 
following Proof. 


§. XXI. It muſt be admitted, that 
Matter is a /olid, extended, and di 
viſible Subſtance ; which Qualities, 
it they depended upon a peculiar 
Texture, or Modification of Patts 
(as our Author muſt ſuppoſe, if he 
would argue conſiſtently with him- 
ſelf) muſt intirely ceaſe under 4 
different Te::ture of Parts. But no 
poſſible Compoſition can render any 
Material Subſtance unſolid, unex- 
2 tendea, 


623) 


s de- tended, or indivifible : Nay the Poſ- 
ture, MY fbility of the Variation of its Tex- 
them ure (which ſurely the Gentleman 
ation MW that I have to do with will not 
that diſpute againſt) neceſſarily implies 
that its actual Diviſibility. It follows 
n of therefore that there are Qualities, 
ceaſe, MW which may be predicated of a ma- 

But terial Subſtance, which do not re- 
that MI folt from the Texture and Frame 
ppear I of the Subſtance; and that conſe- 
» the MW quently this Definition of owr Au- 

thor's is a falſe one. 

that &. XXII. But it will be manifeſt 
id d. toany one that ſhall deliberately at- 
litie, MW tend to Mr. Locke's Explication of 
culiar ualities, notwithſtanding it is ſaid 
Parts MW that He has afforded much Occaſion 
if he Ml (through Inaccuracy, and want of 
him- car Diftinfions) to perplex the 


Under ſtanding concerning Qualities, 
(% that he means by the Bulk, Fi- 


Jer 4 
it no 
r any 
HNEX* (k) Philoſophical Enquiry, pag. 8. 

ded, C 4 gure, 


( 24 ) 
gure, NM. umber, Situation, Motion, 
and Ref} of the ſolid Parts of Mat. 
ter much the ſame as this Ger 
tleman muſt mean by their Textun 


and Modification, ſo that theſe Que 


lities which Mr. Locke diſtinguiſh 8. 
by the Name of Primary, cannot ſeem 
ultimately depend upon the Tex- Wires 
tures of any Subjects; for to ſa Mdepe 
this, will in the Iſſue be to affirm{Mubj: 
that they depend upon themfelve, Hand 
which is an Abſurdity. If ther Cole 
can be a different Meaning annexelMWſnc 
to the Word Texture, let it be e Nee 
plained, ſo as to be contradiſti but 
guiſhed from Situation in partie Hin 1 
lar, and the Queſtion will be givaWs n 
up. ſpon 
Cue, 

$. XXIII. It will not at all abatWnd 
the Force of this Argument, if ter { 
Author is in the right, in affirmingWbclic 


that no Quality really inheres e, 

the Subject of which it is predia bath 

ted: Let it be admitted, that thyW&c. 
8 woul 


lotion, 
Mat- 

Gen. 
exturt 
e Lug. 
zuiſbes 
Cannot 
Tex 
to far 
affirm 
telve, 
then 
1nexe( 
be er 
diſtin 
articu 
2 give 


1 abat 
if our 
Armin! 


eres l 


redic! 


lat thi 


woul 


and Ref? 
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would be to conſider a Quality, as 


a real Being ; yet it by no means 
follows, that all Qualities are no 


more than Perceptions in us. 


d. XXIV. The Truth of the Caſe 
kems to be this, that thoſe Qua- 
lities only which we call Senfible, 
depend upon the Texture of their 
Subject: That is, that Hardneſs 
and Softneſs, Heat and Cold, all 
Colours, Taſtes, and Smells (which 
ſtand referred to no Patterns, or 
Reſemblances in Nature) are nothing 
but ſo many different Perceptions 
in us: It will be admitted there 
is nothing external which corre- 
ſponds to them. But the Bulk, Fi- 
oure, Number, Situation, Motion, 
of the ſolid Parts of Mat- 
er ſtand referred to ſomething elſe 
beſides their reſpective Ideas; that 


Is, a Body moves, or is at Reſt, 


hath ſuch a Bull, Figure, Situation, 
Kc. whether we perceive it or no. 


The 
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The Idea of Red, for inſtance, de. 
pends upon the ſuperior Bulk of 
thoſe Rays of Light which occe 
Hon it, and is no more than 1 
Perception in us. But thoſe Ray 
of Light which occaſion the Ida 
of Red, are of ſuch a Bulk, whether 
we perceive it or no. The Smell 
of a Roſe again is nothing mon 
than a peculiar Mode of Perception; 
but thoſe Efluvia, or minute in 
ſenſible Parts that raiſe the Per 
ception, are of ſuch a Bulk, Situs 
tion, and Motion, whether we per 
ceive it or no. From whence it 
ſufficiently appears, that the diffe- 
rent Textures of the Parts of an 
Syſtem of Matter, as they can on 
ly occaſion different Modes d 
Perception in intelligent Beings, cu 
never conſtitute Thought, or Intell 
gence itſelf. 


S. XXV. It will. appear beſides tt 


any one, that will be at the Pain 
al 


( 27 ) 
e, de. Mof comparing the Philo/ophical Eu- 
wlk of quiry, with Mr. Locke's Eſſay on Hu- 
occa- Wan Underſtanding, that the Ex- 
han a ceptions, concerning the Diſtinction 


> Ray Mot Qualities are more againſt the 

lau Form, than the Power of Mr. Locke's 

rhether Reaſoning upon that Head. For the 
Smell Abſurdity that is imputed to Mr. 
more ¶ Lace is, that he affirms the Bulk, 

eption; Figure, Number, Situation, Motion, 

ite and Ref? of the ſolid Parts of Mat- 

y er are /o many real Beings, from 
itus 


this Suppoſition, that they are in 
the Subject, whether perceived or no: 
For if they were not real Beings, 


e Pet. 


*NnCe It 


diff (lays our Author) irt would be im- 
of any bible they could be in the Sub- 


n OV; fince it would be very unphi- 
es d loſophical to ſay that that which has 
„ CUB real Being is in, or out of a Sub- 
Intelli i (4). But vary the Words of 


this Poſition of Mr. Locke; and in- 
ſtead of ſuppoſing that the Bulk, 


ides to 
Pain 
a 


Y Philoſophical Enquiry, pag. 9. 
F. gu Ye 


(28) 


Figure, Situation, &c. of the Patt 
of Bodies are in the Bodies, whe. 
ther we perceive them or no, ſub 
ſtitute that Bulk, Figure, Situati 
on, &c. are eſſential to all Matter, WW 
that is, that every material Sub ena 
ſtance conſiſts of Parts of ſuch aPp* 
Bulk and Situation, that move a e 
are at Reſt, and are /olid and er 
tended, whether perceived or no; 
(for I take the Liberty of mention 
ing theſe two latter Q#a/ztes, tho 
they were induſtriouſly omitted by 
our Author, as being the leaſt |: 
able to Exception) change, I fay 
the Terms, are in the Subject, ti 
theſe, that they are eſſential to ih 
Subject, and the real Difference be 
tween Primary and Secondary Qua: 
lities will remain free from any Ob 
jection, that hath been made again 
the Poſſibility of ſuch a DiſtincW ** 
tion, 


8. XXV. /. 


( 29 ) 


2 

| = 6. XXVI. And that there muſt 
>, ſub. be a Difference between Primary 
ituan and Secondary Rualities (J think) 
Matter Nan remain a Queſtion with no ra- 
I Sub. jonal Enquirer ; eſpecially fince it 
ſuch Heath been ſhewn that there are 2a- 


ities of Matter which are inſepa- 
able from the Subject, under all 
pollible Diviſions, or Modifications 
pf the Subject. But if this ſhould 


ove 
nd ex. 
or no; 
ention- 


s, tho till be a Matter of Doubt ; the 
ted h ollowing Obſervations from the E 
aft Y concerning Human Under ſtand- 
I will perfectly clear it up. (n 
, ol Take a grain of Wheat, and di- 


to vide it into two Parts, and each 


ce be Part has ſtill Solidity, Extenſion, 
„Aus Hgure, and Mobility : Divide 
ay Ob * it again, and it ſtill retains the 
again * ſame Qualities: And ſo divide 
iftine it on till the Parts become inſen- 


fible, they muſt ſtill retain each 


(m) Mr. Locke's Eſſay concerning Human Un- 
erjtanding, Book II. Chap. VIII. Sect. 9. 


cc of 


XXVI 


LW). 
of them all thoſe Qualities. For 
« iviſion, which is all that a Mil, 
« or a Peſtel, or any other Body 
* does upon another, in reducing 
« jt to inſenſible Parts, can never 
« take away either Solidity, Exten- 
« fron, Figure, or Mobility from any 
“ Body; but only makes two or 
« more diſtinct ſeparate Maſſes of 
& that which was but one before.” 
And again the ſame Author fays 
in another Place, (2) © Pound an 
« Almond, and the clear white 
“ Colour will be altered into a dirty 
« one, and the ſweet Taſte into 
« an oily one, but what real Alte 
ration can the beating of a Peſtel 
% make in any Body, but an Alte. 
« ration in the Texture of it? And 
I may juſtly add, what can the 
Alteration in the Texture of any 
Body produce more than a Change 


of Ideas in us ? 


(») Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding, 
Book II. Chap. V. Sect. 20. 
6. XXVI 


A 


* 


J 
may 
ſpicu 
wha! 
bliſh 
tio! 
been 
Intr1 
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„XXVII. This being ſettled, we 
may with the more Eaſe and Per- 
ſpicuity undertake a Refutation of 
what our Author has ſaid to eſta- 
bliſh the Truth of his ſecond Propo- 
fition than would otherwiſe have 
been poſſible in a Queſtion of ſuch 
Intricacy, and difficult Deciſion. 


$. XXVIII. His ſecond Propoſition 
is that it appears moſt evidently 
from the Mature of Cogitation, that 
Matter is the Subject of it. : 

His Reaſoning for which is to 
this Effect: (o) That as we have dif- 
terent Ideas at different Times, and 
as the Mind is almoſt conſtantly 
gaining new Ideas, and ceaſing to 
retain ſeveral others which it had 
before, if this Variation, or Change 
of Ideas is incompatible with the 
Unchangeableneſs of the Subject (as 
no Subſtance but Matter is change- 


% Philoſophical Enquiry, pag. 17, 
able) 
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able) it follows that material Sub. 
ſtance muſt be the Subject of Ci 
tation. And that a Variation, or 
Change of Ideas is incompatible 
with the Unchangeableneſs of the 
Subject, may be demonſtrated (he 
lays) by. the following Propoſit. 
ons. 

(p) Firſt, That every Quality that 
can be affirmed of any Subject mul 
neceſſarily be the Reſult of the Tex 
ture and Frame of the Subjeft: 
For if it were not, (% then a N 
lity might exiſt independently of it 
Subject; which is an Abſurdity. 

Secondly, That while the Sub 
ject continues exactly in the fame 
Texture and Frame, it can neithit 
acquire any new Qualities, nor cealt 
to retain any that it had befort; 
which muſt be true (he ſays) be 


cauſe if it was not, a Subject woul 


(p) Philoſophical Enquiry, page 18. 
(J Lid. pag. 20. 


contini 


ſame 
neither 
ceaſ 
befort; 
8) be 
 awoull 


ontini 
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tmtinue in the fame Texture and 
Frame, and not in the ſame Texture, 
and Frame at the ſame Time; which 
s a Contradiction. 

Thirdly, If .every new * is a 
new Luality, and every Idea which 
the Mind ceaſes to retain the Loſs of 
a Walityz then it muſt follow (as 
we 'are informed) from the ſecond 
Propoſition, that the mew Quality 
acquired, or the old one loft, can be 
occaſioned by nothing, but an Al- 
teration in the Subject, (7) and that 
conſequently, Matter muſt be the 
dubject of Cogitation. 


5. XXIX. This is the Subſtance 
of this Gentleman's Argument un- 
der this Head; to which I return 
the following Anſwer. 

Firſt, That no Qualities, or At- 
tributes that can be affirmed of any 
dubſtance, can reſult from its Tex- 


(7) Philoſophical Enquiry, pag. 21, 
D ture, 
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ture, or Frame. (s) Effects indeed 
may be produced on foreign Sub- 
ſtances, by the Texture, = Situa- 
tion of the Parts of any particular 
Subſtance; as the Sun by the Textur 
and Motion of its Parts melts W 
hardens Clay, or raiſes the Perceþ- 
tions of Light and Heat in us. But 
theſe Effects produced are no N 
lities of the Sun; but only ney 
Modes of the thinking Subpance, a or 
new Modifications of external Bo 
dies, occaſioned by the Sun. 


$. XXX. But how it follows if 
Qualities, or Attributes did not te- 
ſult from the Texture and Frame of 
thoſe Subjects of which they are 
predicated, that then they muſt ex 
1/8 independently 7 het Subjetts 
I. have not the leaſt Conception of: 
For it ſhould rather be a Conſe 
quence, upon an Admiſſion that a 


(s) Philoſophical Enquiry, pag. 21. 
4 Quali 


( 35 ) 
Quality reſults from the Texture 
and Frame of its Subject, that it 
muſt exit independently of its Sub- 
j8. It appears therefore, that our 
Author has drawn an Abſurdity 
fom the Suppoſition of the Falf- 
hood of the 25 Propoſition, which 
follows unavoidably upon the Sup- 
poſition of the Truth of it. For 
it is very difficult to apprehend, that 
2 Wality depending only for its 
Exiſtence upon the Frame of a Sub- 
ect, yet cannot exiſt independent- 
ly of its Subject: But as no Qua- 
lity can exiſt independently of its 
Subject, it is a neceſſary Conſe- 
quence, that it muſt of the pecu- 
lar Frame and Texture of its Sub- 


ject 


F. XXXI. But if this Gentleman 
had ſeriouſly intended to convince 
his Readers, more than to puzzle 
and confound them, he would have 


: proved firſt of all, that what thinks 
uality D 2 has 


( 36) 


has any Texture, or Frame: fy 
the Terms Texture, and Frame, (| 
imagine) are not with any Conh(. 
tency applicable to an 7mmaterid 
Subſtance ; and that it has any Te 
ture, or Frame, will not (as I pre 
ſume) follow the allowing thx 
we think differently, at differ 


Times. 


$. XXXII. That the Subject d 
Cogitation is almoſt conſtantly gain 
ing Ideas, that it had not ſome tim 
before, and ceaſing to retain thi 
that it had, may be granted, with 
out any Prejudice to Truth ; bu 
that this cannot be done, without 
ſome Variation in the Subject, wil 
not follow, any more than it wil 
follow that a diapbanous Body cat 
not (without undergoing font 
Change in the Situation of it 
Parts) tranſmit more Rays of Lig 
at one Time than at another, « 
none at all ; according to the neat 


4 G 


; but 
vithout 
t, wil 
it wil 
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ſome 
of it 
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of 
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er, or further Poſition, or total Ab- 
ſence of a luminous Body ; or that 
a Veſſel cannot at different Times, 
under one identical Texture of 
Parts, be the Recepracle of different 
Liquors. 


g. XXXIII. The various Organs 
which are the Avenues, through 
which all /enfible Qualities are con- 


reyed to us, may have different 


Modifications, in Proportion to the 
Difference of Perception ; - but what 
perceives remains unalterable. The 
Rays of Light, for Inſtance, which 
are 1 reflected, according 
to the different Arrangement of the 
ſuperficial Parts of external Bodies, 
may cauſe different Motions in the 
Organ of Sight, or the Eye, which 
s the Medinm of Perception, may 
be differently agitated, according 
to the Difference of thoſe Rays 
which ſtrike upon it: But the 
Mind which perceives different J- 

D 3 deas 


(38) 


deas, or Colours, in Vertue of ther 
different Motions impreſſed on the ¶ exte 
Eye, remains without any Variation, MW not 
or Change. diff 
una 
$. XXIV. Change of Ideas in Per. 
thinking Subſtance no more infen ¶ one 
the D//cerpibility of that Subſtance, ¶ able, 
than the Unchangeableneſs of th che 
Qualities of a material one infers ih infer 
Indiſcerpibility; and that there an 
Qualities, nay that all the aii. 5. 


of a material Subſtance, which ar 
properly called ſo, can never ceak 
under any Difference of the Situs 
tion of its Parts, has been alreadj 
proved ( in the Inſtances of Sa 
dity, Extenfion, and Diviſibiliy 
which are inſeparable from the Sul 
jet under any Diviſions, Comp 
tions, or Modifications whatever ure 
And if a Body is ſolid, and extend 
ed under one given Modification, 


i) Jide ſupra, Pages 22 and 29. 
_ Tex 


T7 

Texture of its Parts; and ſolid, and 
extended under another; why may 
not the thinking Subſtance have 
different Ideas, while it remains 


unalterably the ſame 2 For as the 


of the 
on the 
lation, 


as in permanency of the QMalities of the 
infen one infers not that it is anchange- 
ſtance able, neither does the Alteration of 
of tie che Modes of Thinking in the other 


fers it 
ere are 
walitin 
ich ar 
r ceal 
Situr 
alreadj 


bf Hal 


infer that it is changeable. 


F. XXXV. But the ſame Argu- 
ment that will prove a thinking 
Subſtance changeable, will prove a 
did one unchangeable, which is a- 
gainſt Matter of Fact, common 
Senſe, and the conſtant Experience 


ſebilityWot our Senſes. For according to 
le SubMorr Author, every particular Qua- 


/ity depends upon one peculiar Tex- 
ture of its Subject; and muſt ceaſe 
nder a Change of that Tex- 
ture, Let us try, therefore, the 
Force of theſe notable Principles ; 
and if ſetting out from ſuch Pre- 
D 4 miles 


up 
itever! 
extend 


ion, 0 


Texil 


1 
miſes will not lead him into the 
following Maze of ContradiQtionz 
I am much miſtaken. 


For, Solidity is a Quality inſe 
parable from Matter. 

But, no. Quality is inſeparable 
from a changeable Subſtance. 

Therefore, Matter is #wnchange 


able. 


Or which is worſe, by the ſame 
Method of Ratiocination it may be 
proved that a Subſtance may be d. 
viſeble and indivi/ible at the ſame 
Time. 
For, Diviſibility is a Quality in- 
ſeparable from Matter. 
But, no Quality is inſeparable 
from a divifibile Subſtance. 
Therefore, Matter is indivif- 
ble: That is, what is diviſible ö 
indiviſible. 


S XXX), 
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& XXXVI. This Gentleman (as I 
imagine) has been led into this Miſ- 
take, that a Change of Ideas in the 
thinking Subſtance infers a Varia- 
tion in the Subſtance itſelf, from 
obſerving that no ſenſible Qualities 
are altered any otherwiſe than in 
conſequence of new, and different 
Modifications ; which is ſimilizing 
Things that have no Compariſon at 
all. It is impoſſible indeed that 
any external Body, under one and 
the ſame Situation, or Arrangement 
of its ſuperficial Parts, ſhould con- 


vey to me the different Ideas of 


Blue and Red, Rough and Smooth; 
but it is no Conſequence at all that 
therefore I, that is what thinks, 
ſhould undergo any Alteration, at 


the Perception of thoſe different J- 


deas. 


$. XXXVII. From what has been 
aid hitherto upon this Subject, the 


intelligent 


| 
| 
| 
{| 
| 
' 
| 
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intelligent Reader may (I preſume) 
gather ſufhcient Reaſon to con 
clude, that Thought cannot reſult 
from Matter, however modified a 
diſpoſed : Since all the Qualities of 
any Material Subſtance being ng 
more than the Sums, or Aggregam 
of the Qualities of the differen 
Parts of that Subſtance, Thinking 
in like Manner (ſuppoſing it a Qu 
lity of Matter) muſt be the Agen 
gate of the Thoughts of the diff 
rent Parts of the thinking Sub- 
ſtance; which is confeſſedly con. 
tradictory and abſurd ; and ſince 
it has been ſhewn, that our Av 
thor's Obſervations on Dr. Clark 
and Mr. Locke's Diſtinction of Nu 
lities are without any Foundation in 
Reaſon and Philoſophy: But more 
eſpecially, as his Attempt to proie 
from the Nature of Cogitation, that 
Matter is the Subject of it muſt 
lead him into the Contradiction d 
ſu ppoſing Matter changeable an 

unchangeabl 


eſume) 
con- 
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unchangeable, diviſible and indivi- 
e at the ſame Time. 


g. XXXVIII. I might with Rea- 
ſon therefore leave this Queſtion for 
the impartial Reader to determine, 
on which Side the greater Strength _ 
of Argument lies: But I had ra- 
ther ſeem tedious, than let any 
Thing {lip, that may be ſerviceable 

in clearing up a Point of ſuch Im- 
portance and Significancy, I ſhall 
therefore, in the Concluſion of this 
Diviſion, lay before the Reader, in 
as ſhort and conciſe a Manner as I 
can, what to me ſeemed always con- 
vincing, that the zhinking Subſtance 
muſt be immaterial. 


$. XXXIX. And this will ap- 
pear from the Nature of Conſciou/- 
neſs, by which 1 mean that Power 
of the Mind, by which I know that 
my Actions and Thoughts are my 
own and not another's, That the 
Mind 


( 44 ) 


Mind has ſuch a Power, and tha Myhic! 
it knows the Actions done twenty WM Solid 
Years ago, were done by that Be. MJ 
ing that hath now the Con/ciouſnz; Ie th 
that it did it, muſt be granted; o Mori 
elſe it will follow that ſuch a Being Nis ut! 


is now conſcious of doing Adtion Se 
which it never did; which is ma- Mable 
nifeſtly abſurd , if our Definition Char 
of Conſciouſneſs is allowed a jult Wiiſpy 
one; for it is inconceivable that Mhno ( 


I ſhould be conſcious of doin 
that which 1 never did, if Conſe 
ouſneſs is a Power of knowing that 
my Actions are my own, and no 
another's. 


F. XL. This being premiſed 
it may be demonſtrated that Com 
ſciouſneſs cannot be a Quality, a 
Power of Matter from the following 
Propoſitions. | 
Firſt, That 'no one identical and 
the ſame Quality can be affirmed d 


two or more different Subſtances; 
which 


( 45 ) 
| that Which muſt be true: For that the 
wenty WM Slidity, Extenſion, Figure, Motion, 


it Be- Nand Conſciouſne/s of one Body can 
neſt be the Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, 
d; lotion, and Conſciouſneſs of another 
Being Nis utterly impoſſible. 

Cons WI Secondly, That all Matter is lia- 


able to conſtant Variation and 
Change; which is manifeſt, and 
diſputed by none. But I have 
no Occaſion to enlarge upon this; 


is ma C 
nition 
a juſt 
> that 


doing Whbecauſe it becomes particularly the 
Conſe Marling Principle of our Author, 
g that Wand indeed almoſt the only one 
1d not he has laid down that is inconteſ- 


tible. 


miles, i g. XLII. If the firſt Propoſition is 
t Con-Mitrue, it follows, that no Subſtance 
ty, 0Mvbich is liable to conſtant Varia- 
lowing tion and Change can be the Sub- 


ject of this Power; for if it can, 


al and then the identical and ſame Power, 
med oicalled Conſciouſneſs, may be affirm- 
ances; Ned of different Subſtances ; for ſup- 
whiclil pole 


— — 
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poſe a Body, or Maſs of Matter, of 
Fifty or Five Hundred Parts, and 
make it the Subject of Conſciouſneſs; 
the Power muſt ceaſe upon the 
withdrawing of any of the Part 
from the whole Maſs, and the ad- 
ding of other Parts; or elſe it muſ 
be affirmed of different Subſtances; 
Which has been ſhewn to be an Ab 
ſurdity. 

It follows therefore, if no Sub 
ſtance which is liable to Variation 
and Change, can be the Subject d 
Conſciouſneſs, that (according to the 
ſecond Propoſition) Matter canno 
be the Subject of it ; becauſe Matter 
is liable to conſtant Variation and 
Change. 

A 


. XLII. This Conſequence, (to 
uſe our Author's Words, tho with 
ſome Variation) () Is not only 1 
be deduced from a firiftly argumen 


(u) Philoſophical Enquiry, pag. 23. 
x tatit 
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tatrve Enquiry ; but from the Con- 

fancy, and Unchangeableneſs of 
Conſciouſneſs, fo little agreeing with 
the Nature of Matter, which ſeems 
t be always in Motion, and Shift- 
ins, and Varying its Modification. 
Neither in Reality can the Un- 
changeableneſs of Conſciouſneſs be 
accounted for rationally upon any 
other Principle than that of the 
Unchangeableneſs of the Subje& of 
Conſciouſneſs, and of its Immate- 
nality, which is conſequent to it. 
(v) I am entirely perſuaded that I 
am the ſame Perſon now that I was 
twenty Years ago; the Eſſence there- 
fore of that which properly conſti- 
tutes my Perſonality cannot be of a 


(w) Ipſum eſſe Illum quoque nunc, qui fuit 
unc, eſt firmiſſima mentis ejus Conceptio : Hu- 
juſmodi ergo Eſſentia ejus, non eſt Complexio, 
que ab illo Tempore forſitan eſt pluſquam mille- 
les permutata. 

Raimundus Martini. 


compounded 


(48) 


compounded Nature, or material 
for if it was, it would probably 
from that Time have undergone ; 
thouſand Alterations. But it is ins 
conceivable and impoſſible that the 
Conſtancy and Identity of Conſeil 
ouſneſs can conſiſt with an Alters 
tion of the Subject of it. 


$. XLIII. But I would caution thy 
Reader not to; miſtake my Meaning 
in this Place; it may poſſibly other 
wiſe happen that my aſſerting tha 
the Identity of Conſciouſneſs canndt 
be preſerved but by the Identity « 
the Subject of it, may ſeem incor 
ſiſtent with what I have laid dom 
in another Place, (x) where it i 
faid, that all the QWalities of Matte 
(which are properly called fo) at 
invariable, or cannot ceaſe unde 
any Variation of the Subſtance, i 
the Inſtances of Solidiey, Extenfun 


(x) Vide pag. 33. 
| & 
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e. which are inſeparable from 


al 2 atter: From whence theſe diſad- 

robably antageous Conſequences may be 

1 awn; that if thoſe Qualities re- 
IN 


ain invariable, under any Varia- 
jon of the Sabject, Conſciouſneſs (in 
ke Manner) may be preſerved the 
ime, under any Change of the 
ubjet, and conſequently, that all 
hat hath been faid under that 
cad, is fruitleſs and inſignificant. 


that the 
Conſci 
Altem 


tion the 
leaning 
other. 
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CAnnoi 
tity 
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| do WI 
e it i 
Matte 


„ XLIV. But it is not to be un- 
erſtood that I ſhould mean that 
e identical Solidity, Extenſion, 
cc. of one Parcel of Matter, could 
e the identical Solidity, Extenſion, 
kc. of another, (when ] ſaid that 
hole Attributes, or Qualities were 
variable, or could not be changed) 


ſo) all. only this, that they were / 
unde ential to all Matter; that is, vary 
c latter as you pleaſe, take any of 
tende Parts from any Compoſition, and 


add others, it would be ſtill /i, 
E and 


(30) 


and extended; not that the Salidity, 
or Extenſion, before the Subſtras 


tion of any of the Parts from the 
Sum, and the Addition of othelif 7 
Parts, was the ſame as after, 0 n 
that the Solidity of one Parcel of 1 
Matter was the Solidity of another * 
Thus one thinking Subſtance can = 
not have the numerical Confcinl. ar 
neſs of another; but as the think an 
ing Subſtance in me has that 23 3 
merical Conſciouſneſs now that it . 
had ten or twenty Years ago, it i hs 
a neceſſary Conlequence that it mul Th. 
be numerically the ſame. har 
S. XLV. But ſecondly, admitting of 
the intelligent Principle in Man . 
only Matter fitly diſpoſed, yet i & 
does not follow from thence, « * 
from any Thing elſe, that 2515 C cid! 
tleman has ſaid, that Man 1s una | 
pable of Liberty, or may not ha ma 
a Power of beginning, ſtopping * 
and directing Motion. K 


5 $. XLV. 


n 


g. XLVI. One might indeed with 
more Eaſe undertake a Refutation 


Yalidity 
frac 


21M the 


| Ott of the NA brought in on 
wy che Side of MWeceſſity, 2 the E- 
OY ſtabliſnment of the Principle I have 


already defended : But let it be 
granted, that Thinking, Willing, 


e Can 


n and Reſolving, are Qgalities of 
5 material Subſtances; yet it is no 
r neceſſary Conſequence that Free- 


dom, or a ſelf- motive Power, may 
not be affirmed of ſuch Subſtances. 
The Notion that Man is no more 
than a Piece of Mechaniſm may 
be grafted upon that Stock; but 
the Stock (of itſelf) is not natural- 
ly productive of ſuch Fruit: It 
may be a Kind of Foſter-Father, 
to nurſe and countenance the Prin- 
ciples that ſpring up in the Courſe 
of this Gentleman's Enquiry, which 
may draw ſome ſmall Nutrition 
from thence ; but would ftarve up- 
on any other Bottom: Yet admit- 
E 2 ting 


„ it is 
it mul 


yet it 
ce, ( 


( 52 ) 
ting that we are no more than 77 
re Filii, or Sons of the Earth, and 
that the thinking Subſtance is d 
material Extraction only; yet it i 


emancipated, or ſet free from the 8 
Laus of Matter. may 
XLVII. But the exceeding - 
Difficulty our Author muſt labou have 
under (in Conjunction with Mx . 
Hobbs, Spinoza, and the Reſt ¶ M Divi 
the Contenders againſt human Li 
berty) is, that in almoſt the fan J 
Breath, He muſt conſider Matte eck 
capable of unknown Powers, in tht ff 
Inſtances of Thinking, Willing, «i. .. 
and then muſt reduce it to mea, 
Matter again, incapable of movin © 
Bodies any otherwiſe than by In. 
pulſe and Contact. Theſe Genie ; 
men would lament one's Want d ny. 
Genius and Comprehenſion, Mues 
Queſtions of this Nature, if it Moe . 


ſaid that it is impoſſible to concen 


Matter capable of Thinking ; bi 
hearti) 


653) 


n Te. beartily concur with the Opinion, 


b, and hat all the Operations of Matter 
ö oe neceſſary and mechanical : But 
et , ir a Parcel of Matter, under a 

om the 


culiar Texture and Modification, 
may have the Quality of Think- 
ing, there can be no good Rea- 
ſon aſſigned, why it may not 
have that of Spontaneity; as ſhall 
be fully ſhewn under this ſecond 


Diviſion, 


ceeding 
labour 
th Mr, 
Reſt d 
an L. 
e fam 


* $. XLVIII. In following the Sub- 


ject under this Head, it will be ne- 
eſſary to conſider Firſt, What is 
eant by the Terms Liberty, Free- 
o men, or Spontaneity: For till the 
m0 preciſe Idea is ſettled, of which 
hoſe Words are fignificant, it will 
Wc impoſſible to determine, with 
iy Conſiſtency, concerning a 
Queſtion of ſuch Niceneſs, as that 


e are at preſent in Purſuit of. 
CONCcen 
>: 


d'# 2 _ XLIX. 
hearti 8,3 ö 
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5. XLIX. Our conſtant Experi- 
ence of the Alteration of the ſenſible 
Qualities of Bodies without, by 
the Operation of Bodies that are 
external, furniſhes us with the [. 
dea of Power; for wherever a 
Change is effected in any Thing, 
the Mind naturally conceives in 
Something a Power to make that 
Change. For Inſtance, when an 
Alteration is made in the Conſiſt- 
ency of Gold, by the Application 
of Fire to that Subſtance, we con- 
ceive that there is a Power in the 
Fire to make that Alteration : Or 
when a Body that was at Reſt, is 
put into Motion by the 7ru/ion of 
another Body in Motion, we have 
an Idea of a Power in the Body in 
Motion to move the Body at Rell 
But no Body afſociates with this J. 
dea of Power any Circumſtances 
of Agency or Freedom in the Caule; 
tor Liberty conſiſts in the Produc- 


tion 


(55) 


ton of any Effect, which does not 
depend upon a Continuation of 
paſſon in the Cauſe, (as is mani- 
eſtly the Caſe of a Body in Mo- 
ton, which communicates Motion 
toa Body at Reſt) but upon 
the Beginning of Action; and the 
Idea of it ariſes only from a Re- 
lection upon what paſſes within 


our own Minds, when we act. 


g. L. By Liberty and Freedom 
then is meant, that Power which a 
thinking Being, as ſuch, has to act, 
or not to act, according to its .] 
Determination, unacted upon by 
any Thing from within of with- 
out: And the only conceivable 
Ways in which a Reſtraint can be 
put upon human Liberty, are either 
when the Man moves or acts mecha- 
ncally, or when he is ated upon by 
the I-pulſe of ſome other Body. 


E 4 $ LI 
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8. LI. Mechanical Motion or A, 

8 
tion, (according to our Author) iff fron 
produced (y) From thoſe phy Plac 
« cal Cauſes which reſult from to 
« very Being and Conſtitution ¶ ¶ nece 
« Man, by which ſome Config vulſ. 
cc ent Parts of his Frame aeceſi mak 
c rily, and according to the Li 
« of Mechaniſm, act upon, at 
« move the other Parts, fo as t 
ec produce the Effect. 


* 


F. LI. Motion by Impulſe ai 
Contact is (1 imagine) fufhcient 
underſtood, and needs no Exp 
cation, So far then as a hindi 
Being produces any Effect una 
upon by any Thing from withou 
and free from any mechanical Op 
ration from within, ſo far ſuch 
Being 1s at abſolute Liberty. 


(») Phileſophical Enquiry, pag. 50. 
9 LI 


G 


or Ac $. LIII. One who is ated upon 
hor) fl from without, and carried from 
> phy Place to Place, by a Force ſuperior 
om t to his own, is what we may call 
tion ¶ ¶ neceſſitated ; And one who has con- 
onſtinM vulfive Motions in his Arms, which 
neceſi make him ſtrike and wound thoſe 
e La who come near him, is, in that In- 
ſtance, under a mechanical Opera- 
tion, which he can no more ſto 

than he can thoſe of the Circula- 
tion of his Blood, or Beating of his 
Pulſe. And to proceed upon our 
Author's Hypotheſis, if that Change 
of Texture which a thinking Sub- 
ance (ſuppoſing it material) muſt 
undergo, in Order for the Produc- 
tion of any new Action, 1s in the 
ame Senſe mechanical, or if ſuch a 
Change is effected by Bodies extra- 
eous, the thinking Subſtance is un- 
ler an abſolute Neceſſity. But if 
uch a Subſtance, or Being, can 
pontaneouſly produce that Change 


of 


VA. 
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> Expl 
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of Texture, which is neceſſary for 
the Production of any new Action, 
it is free in the higheſt Import and 
Signification of that Word. 


5. LIV. Having thus explained 
what is meant by the Terms Li. 
berty, or Freedom, I ſhall proceed 
to ſhew the Inconcluſiveneſs of 
what our Author has advanced to 
prove that the Variety of Action 
and Motions, in ſenfible Being; 
can be no Effects of Liberty d 
Choice. © 


§. LV. This Gentleman introdu- 
ces his Argument upon this Sub- 
ject, and thinks to add Strength to 
it, by pointing out the JYeakneſs d 
what hath been offered upon thi 
Queſtion, in the Efſay concernin 
human Underſtanding : Where Mt. 
Locke (in Order to confute thok 
who denied the Poſſibility of 1 
Creation, from the Difficulty ther 
wad 


y for 
ction, 
t and 


ained 
WF 
oceed 
Is of 
ed to 
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Zeings, 
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Sub- 
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( 59 ) 
was of conceiving the Modus of 
ſuch an Operation) has obſerved, 
that the Difficulty of apprehending 
how it could be done, was no Ar- 
zument againſt the Poſſibility of 
uch an Act of Omnipotence.— 
For we do not, (ſays he) deny 
© other Effects upon this Ground, 
© becauſe we cannot conceive the 
Manner of their Production, we 
cannot conceive how any Thing 


but the Impulſe of Body can 


move Body; but this is no Rea- 
* ſon ſufficient to make us con- 
* clude that nothing elſe can, a- 

gainſt the conſtant Experience we 

have of it in ourſelves, in all our 

voluntary Motions, which cannot be 

the Effects of the [pulſe of Matter 

in or upon our Bodies; for then 

it would not be in our Power 

to alter it. For Example, my 

Right Hand writes, whilſt my 

Leit Hand is at Reſt ; what cau- 

les Reſt in the one, and Motion 

CC in 


— 
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“ in the other? Nothing but ny 
« Will, a Thought of my Mind; 
« my Thought only changing ny 
„ Right Hand reſts, and the Lei 
« Hand moves, c. ( 


& LVI. What is advanced hy 
Mr. Locke in this Quotation, our 
Author takes the Liberty of com- 
paring with what he delivers in hi 
Chapter of Power; where it is ſaid 
« 'That as the Vill is one Power d 
« Ability, and Freedom another Pow 
« er or Ability; to ask whether the 
« Will is free, is to ask whether one 
« Power has another Power, a Quelt 
« on too groſsly abſurd to need a 
« Anſwer: For Powers belong on 
« ly to Apents, or Subſtances; aul 
« to ask whether the Vill is free 
« is. to ask whether the Will 1 
« Subſtance (a). 

(z) Mr. Lockes Eſſay, Book IV. Chat.) 
Seft. 19. 

(a) Vide Mr. Lockes Chap. Of Power, Sec. il 
8. LVII 


( 61 ) 


ut m | | 

Mind g. LVII. From the Compariſon 

g myMof theſe different Quotations, the 

e Lell following Contradiction is imputed 
to Mr. Locke, that in one Place he 
makes the Will the Agent, or Sub- 

ed „ itſelf, and has conſidered it as 

, ou the Cauſe of Action, and in ano- 


ther has reduced it to a meer Pow- 
er incapable of any Action or Cau- 
ality. 


com- 
in hy 
is faid, 
wer Of 


er Pow. S. LVIII. Our Author therefore 
her the concludes, that as Thought, or the 
ner one ri, are only meer Powers, they 
Queſt can have no Power to cauſe either 
1ced an Motion or Reſt in Bodies; ( b) {ince 
ng on.ſtiat would be to affirm, (in Mr. 
; au Locke's Words) one Power, or A. 
is free ey of another Power, or Ability, 


on Affirmation too groſly abſurd to 
need an Anſwer : For who is there 
that ſees not that Powers belong only 


Seck. i (5) Philoſophical Enquiry, page 28. 
Y LVI. 5 70 
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to Agents, and are Attributes of 
SubRances, and not of Powers then: 
ſelves ? 


* 


5 LIX. Thinking, Willing, and 
Reſolving therefore, (as this Gen. 
tleman immediately ſubjoins) can 
no more att upon Body than Length, 
Breadth, or Thickneſs can, and 
ſoon after, (c) Thinking can no more 
be the Cauſe of Action, or Moti, 
in a Body, than the particular C 
our of a Bowl can be the Cauſe 0 
its Motion: And in another Place, 
Thought, or Intelligence, are on 
meer Attributes or Rualities of 8 
Subject; (d) and are therefore 1 
more capable of being the Canſes 1 
the phyfical Motions of a Body, that 
Nothing is capable of producny 
Something. 


(c) Philoſophical Enquiry, pag. 30. 
(a) Ibid. pag. 44. 


g. LK 
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& LX. I am not icularly in- 
rhe: Re in the 5 of F Mr. 
Locke; but it may be ſuppoſed that 
one of his vaſt Comprehenſion and 
Genius, could not mean that the 
Attributes of Thought and Volition 
can vere Agents, when he ſaid that his 


8 i Will, or Thought, determined. his 
"WY night Hand to write, and his Left 
latin Hand to reſt, or any Thing more 


than this, that his Mind deter- 
mined, or acted freely in this Re- 
ſpe, in Conſequence of its having 
thole Attributes of Thought and 
Volition; juſt in the ſame Manner 
3 when one affirms that a Body in- 
terpoſed (in Virtue of its having 
the Attribute of Solidity, or Impe- 
netrability) will hinder two other 
Bodies from touching ; not that the 
Solidity of the Body is any Hinder- 
ance in the Caſe, or that a Power 
or Attribute merely is capable of 
Action or Cauſality. 

Lx. 


(64) 


g. LXI. But (if I may take the 
ſame Liberty with our Author, as 
he has with Mr. Locke) it will be 
neceſſary to compare what is aid 
in other Parts of his Enquiry, with 
what is advanced above; Vo Bu 
at Reſt (he tells us) can be acta 
upon ſo as to be put into Motion, but 
by the phyfical Impulſe and Contaft 
of ſome other Body; (e) and that 
Body which has not been acted upm 
by Impulſe and Contact, muſt fil 
continue in the ſame Frame. (f) 
From whence it appears how ver 
conſiſtent this Gentleman is in his 
Reaſoning upon this Subject, and 
how exactly this rallies with his Ex 
plication of the Incapacity of Qua 
lities, and with what he betore 
eſtabliſhed, concerning the Impro- 
priety of attributing Effects to Pow 


(e) Philoſophical Enquiry, pag. 37. 
(f) Did. pag. 38. 
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rs Or Qualities; For if the meer 
Nalities or Attributes of any Sub- 
ject are no more capable of being 
the Cauſes of Motion, than Nothing 
is capable of producing Something, 
Impulſe and Contact (which are 
only Qualities of Subſtances) can 
no more act upon Bodies, than 
Thought or Volition, or than Lenytb, 
Breadth, or Thickneſs. 


6. LXII. By the fame Method 
then that he proves a thinking Be- 
ing, as ſuch, can't move itſelf by 
Thmght and Volition, it will ap- 
pear that a ſolid Subſtance, as ſuch, 
can't move Bodies by Impulſe and 
ſontact. For Impulſe and Contact 
being only Predicables of Subſtan- 
ces, and not Subſtances themſelves, 
can no more operate in the Produc- 
ton of any Ed than Thought or 
Volition; fince nothing can act but 
dubſtance, To affirin then that the 
Actions and Motions of Bodies, 
F may 
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may depend upon the Impulſe and 
Contact of other Bodies, will amount 


to as groſs an Abſurdity as is im- 


puted to Mr, Locke, in that Inftance 
of his attributing the Motion of hi 
Right Hand, and the Reſt of his Left 
to the Will or Thought of his Mind. 


$. LXIII. But how very odd and 
inconſiſtent is it in this Gentleman, 
to bring in Mr. Locke as guilty of an 
Abſurdity, in attributing an Effect to 
Thought and Volition, and ſoon ak 
ter {in a Quotation from the ſame 
Author) to let a like Inſtance of a 
Contradiction paſs with his Appto- 
bation? For in order to prove that 
whatever has the Power of Impulk 
muſt be /olid and material, he re 
peats from Mr. Locke, that upon ih 
Solidity of Bodies depend their mw 
tual Impulſe, Reſiſtance, and Fre 
zrufion : The whole of which, he ju 
diciouſly remarks, is /e/f-eviden; 


e and 
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that is, an Affirmation too groſiy 
abſurd to need an Anſwer, is ſelf- 
evident: For who is there that ſees 
nt, that Powers belong only to Agents, 
and are Attributes of Subſtances, and 
nt of Powers themſelves! For Solis 
dity being one Power, or Ability; 
and Reſiſtance, Impulſe, and Protru- 
fon other Powers; to affirm that 
Reſiſtance, Impulſe, and Protruſion 
depend upon Solidity, is to affirm, 
that one Power or Attribute depends 
upon another. Impulſe, Reſiſtance, 
and Protruſion therefore muſt de- 
pend upon the Body itſelf, and not 
upon the Solidity of the Body, if 


llidity is only a meer Power. 


$. LXIV. It is true indeed, that 
hatever is ſolid has the Properties 
of Impulſe, Refftance, and Protru- 
on, or a Power of communicating 


otion to other Bodies, being firſt 


(g) Philoſophical Enquiry, pag. 40. 


F 2 moved 
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moved itſelf: But the Aſſociation, q 
Coexiſtence of theſe Qualities, is ins 


ferred only from Experience ; and A 
we may with equal Conſiſtence af. his 
firm, that whatever has Thought and Part 
Volition, can move itſelf /pontane: * 
oufly, in virtue of its poſſeſſing thoſe * 
Properties of Thought and Volitin ha 3s 
Mr. Locke therefore muſt be unde: ¶ atter 
ſtood to attribute the Motion of h bein 
Right Hand, and the Reſt of hi ** 
Left, to the Will or Thought of n ,;11 
Mind, in no other Senſe than ou em 
Author does the mutual Impulſe ol; . 
Bodies to their reſpefive Solidih Expl 
And if a Thinking Being can moe to d 
itſelf in conſequence and in vir... 
of its poſſeſſing the Powers of ThougM..1. a 
and HVolition, that, 1 imagine, 1 


ſufficient Indication of its not being 
under a Mechanical and Phy/ical It 
fluence ; but of its poſſeſſing in tie 
higheſt Degree that Power, whichs 
the Eſſence of, and conſtitutes (whit 


we call) Liberty or Freedom. 
$. LX. 
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On, Or 


s i . LXV. The Difficulty of con- 
and I ceiring, how one by a Thought of 
ce a. bis Mind can give Motion to the 
ht and Parts of his Body, is (I confeſs) in- 
ant. ſurmountable; and while that alone 


tho exerciſes our Thoughts, it may drive 
olition, Wi us into a contrary Opinion, which is 
_ attended with equal Dithculty ; they 
of his 


being the Scylla and Charybars, in 
either of which our Underſtandings 
will be loſt; they are Points which 
ſeem removed beyond our Ken; and 


of hy 
olf hy 


an Our 


wiſe 0 it will be as vain to undertake an 
olidity Explication of either Hypotheſis, as 
1 M0 to deny Matters of Fact which we 
virtue 


cannot account for. For I would 
ak any one, whether he has a clear- 
er Conception of the Manner in 
which Motion is produced by Im- 
bulſe, than of the Manner in which 
it is produced by Thought or Volition. 
t 18 evident, that Motion may be an 
ffect of either Cauſe : This is Mat- 
er of Fact, the Truth of which is 

F 3 afforded 
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afforded us by daily Experience; bu ¶ me 
the Manner in which either Cauſe dea 


operates is hid in impenetrable Oh. I the 
ſcurity. There is as little conceive WM Im. 
ble Connection between the Impulk Ml the 
of a Body in Motion, and the Mom ¶ Eye 
of a Body that was at Reſt, as them ¶ rails 
is between Thought and voluntary Ml and 
Motion; that the one infers the paſſ 
other can be argued only from EV the 
perience; for the Cauſe of the Co Perc 
exiſtence of theſe Qualities, tie Acc 
Power of Impulſe, and the Power oil are 
communicating Motion to a Body a 797: 
Reſt (as well as of Thought and V,, 
luntary Motion) is utterly unknown : om 
than 


. LXVI. It is exactly the ſame i Ferc 
all the Mechanical Affections of Bo Direc 
dics (they having no Affinity at al 

with the Effects they produce; ) f F. 
that it is impoſſible to learn that ti dy of 
one infers the other, from any a 
ſtrat Confideration of the Thing 
themſelves, and without any expect 
men 


(71) 

mental Knowledge. Let any one en- 
deavour to explain the Connection, or 
the Cauſe of the Coexiſtence of the 
Impulſes of the Efluvia of aRoſe upon 
the different Organs of the Vo/e and 
Eye, and of the Perceptions that are 
raiſed in us of its Colour and Smell; 
and he will ſoon find, that it ſur- 
paſſes his Abilities even to attain to 
the remoteſt and moſt glimmering 
Perception of it ; the moſt rational 
Account of all which, is, that zhey 
are the Effects of the continued Ope- 
ration of the Al wiſe Architect upon 
15; and that thoſe Perceptions reſult 
from their Objects in no other Senſe, 
than as thoſe Objects are Mediums of 
Perception, under his Guidance and 
Direction. 


$. LXVII. When we fay, that a Bo- 
dy of a peculiar Texture and Confi- 
guration of Parts will produce in 
us the Ideas of a particular Colour, 
Taſte, and Smell, our Underſtandings 
F 4 trace 
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| trace theſe Effects no farther than t 
4 their /econd Cauſes; or, if any one 
1 would go higher, he muſt refolye 
them into the Cauſe of all Thing, 
whoſe Ways, as they are not our 
Ways, ſo neither are they limited to 
our Comprehenſion, And when we 
fay, that a Body in Motion will com- 
municate Motion to a Body at Reſt, 
we conceive no more than the Pa 
ſage of Motion out of one Body int 
another, where that Body that con. 
municates the Motion, loſes as mui 
as it gives : which is as obſcure and 
inconceivable, as the Communication 


of Motion by Thought 5 J. 


F. LXVIII. From hence will ap 
pear the Vanity of conteſting for the 
Clearneſs of one fide of the Que 
tion, by ſhewing the O&/car:zy of the 
other; and the mean Triumph d 


(% Vide Mr. Locte's Eſſay concerning Huna 
Underſtanding, Book II. Chap. XXIII.. Sec. 2. 
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that Reaſoning, which ariſes from a 
rtial View of one Opinion only, 
whilſt each (upon Enquiry) will be 
found clogged with Objections, that 
will equally bar the Reception of 


both, 


g. LXVIX. From what has been 
ſaid, it is manifeſt, that our Author 
(in undermining Mr. Locke) has (by 
a ſtrange Dexterity) {apt that Foun- 
dation upon which he builds his own 
Philoſophy. But Peace be with the 
Aſhes of the great Author of the 
Eſſay concerning Human Under ftan- 
ing, fince nothing from this Quarter 
can hurt him, but what will recoil 
with equal Force againſt his Adver- 
ſary, and fince thoſe very Principles 
which our Author renounces in al- 
filing him, are admitted in Defence 
of himſelf. 


& LXX. But to return to the 
Argument, Let it be admitted, that 
all 


(674) 
all the different Actions of Thinking 
Subſtances, and even Difference 9 
Ideas themſelves, are Effects only d 
different Modifications and Change 
of the Subſtances; yet this will nat 
prove, that all Actions are neceſſary 
and mechanical, till it is ſhewn, 
that the Mind can have no Power 
to change itſelf: Suppoſing that 
Thought, and the Reſolution to do 
any Thing, and the conſequent Ac- 
tion, muſt neceffarily reſult from 
ſome Change in the Mind, and that 
if the Mind had continued in that 
Frame it was in before ſuch a Reſo- 
lution was formed, it would hare 
been impoſſible for it to have made 
the Reſolution ; it will not follow, 
that the Reſolution or Action 1s ne- 
ceſſary (in that Senſe our Author 
would be underſtood to convey to 
his Readers) till he has proved that 
the Alteration of the Mind itſel 
muſt be phyfical and neceſſary. |i 


then, 
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(99 
then, as hath been faid above i), 
the Mind can ſpontaneouſly produce 
that Change of Texture in itſelf which 
is neceſſary for the Production of any 
new Action, it is abſolutely free. 


F. LXXI. The Action indeed may 
neceſſarily reſult from fuch a 
Change; in which Senſe all Actions 
whatever are neceſſary; but this is 
only a conſequential Neceſſity. Thus 
the Motion of the Fingers over the 
various Keys of any Muſical Inſtru- 
ment, is neceſſarily cauſed by a pe- 
culiar Diſpoſition of the Muſcles of 
his Arms and Fingers who plays 
upon it; that by a peculiar Motion 
of the animal Spirits; this by a 
particular Modification of the Brain; 
ſuppoſing that the cogitative Sub- 


fance; and in every Gradation of 


theſe Cauſes, the Effects will be al- 
lowed neceſſary, except the Motion 


(i) Vide ſupra, Page 57, and 58. c 
O 
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of the Brain, which is ſelf. formel 
(for all that our Author has faid to 0 
the contrary) and conſequently the ¶ Cont 
thinking Subſtance is entirely free, 
if it has no phyfical and mechanical 
Cauſe of that Motion, and is not 
acted upon by ſomething from with. 
out: And that it has no phyſical 
and mechanical Cauſe of that Mo. 
tion, and is not ated upon by ſome. 
thing external, this Gentleman is ſo 
kind as to leave us at full Liberty 
to imagine, as will appear from a 
View of his Reaſoning on this Eead; 
which conſiſts in an Attempt to 
prove that all the Actions and Mo- 
tions of Bodies muſt depend on the 
two following Principles: 


Firſt, Upon the Phyfical and Me. 
chanical Laws and Powers of the 


Bodies themſelves that are in Motion; Wl 44 
Or 5 f 


Secondly, : 


9 


or mel xg | 
aid to Secondly, Upon the Impulſe or 

ly the Contact of ſome other Bodies (k). 

free, | 


g LXXII. The Motion of Bodies, 
which reſults from the Phyfical and 
Mechanical Laws and Powers of the 
Bodies themſelves, is that Species of 
Motion which is ſuppoſed eſſential 
to Matter: (I but as the Proof of 
this firſt Principle is reſted upon the 


iberty Eſtabliſhment of the ſecond, it will 
om a be neceflary to conſider what is of- 
Sead; fered to eſtabliſh the Truth of that. 


g LXXIII. Vo Body (we are told) 
which is at per fecit Reſt ( ſuppoſing 
that to be poſſible) can put itſelf into 
Motion, or give itſelf a new Direc- 
tion when in Motion, without under- 
going ſome phyſical Change, or being 
acted upon phyfically by ſomething 


(k) Vide Philoſophical Enquiry, pag. 33. 
ndly C Bid. pag. 34. 


external 
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external to it. (m) For if it could, 
then more or leſs Attributes could be 
affirmed of the ſame Body at differen 
Points of Time, and yet the Fran 
and Texture of the Body itſelf con. 


tinue exacily the ſame, which is in. 


poſſible (u). 


$. LXXIV. It remains therefore 
(according to this Gentleman) to be 
proved, that 20 Body at Refs (ſup 
poſing that to be poſlible) can be 
alled upon, ſo as to be put into Mr 


tion, by any thing but the phyſical 


Inpulſe or Contact of ſome other 
Body; which is ſaid to be done in 
the Method that follows (o). 


$. LXXV. That only which hath 
the Power of Impulſe and Conta 


can a upon or affett Body, ſo as 1 


(m) Vide Philoſophical Enquiry, pag. 35, 
(n) Did. pag. 36. 
(%% Vid. pag. 37, 38, and 39. 


fu 
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wt it into Motion : Why ? Becauſe 


+ Alteration in its Texture and 
Frame, uo new Quality or Attribute 
can be affirmed of: And that Body 
which hath not been acted upon by 
Impulſe and Centaft, muſt ſtill con- 
tinue in the ſame Texture and Frame, 
and conſequently, if it was at Reff 


before, it muſt be ſo ſtill; becauſe 


 (fup- MMotion would be a new Quality ac- 
an be Neired; which is impoſſible in a Sub- 


ef that hath undergone no phyſical 
Alteration or Change. 


N LXXVI. I could wiſh the Clear- 
nee of this Reaſoning was (in any 
ealure) anſwerable to the Depth of 
it. 1 confels, it is with ſome Diffi- 
ulty that I can fix a Meaning to the 
erms Phyfical Change, ſufficient for 
the Foundation of an Anſwer. But 
imagine, our Author muſt intend 
in his firſt Poſtulatum) by a Bodys 
undergoing ſome Phyſical Change, 
I 


either 


That which has undergone no Change 


(80) 
either that Change of Situation (i 
the firſt Place) which is inferred 
from its putting itſelf into Motions 
or, ſecondly, that Change of Tex. 
ture, which he ſuppoſes natural and 
eſſential to all Bodies, from the un 


communicated Motion that he talk 
of, | 
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F. LXXVII. If we take his Meat. 
ning according to the firſt of thek 
Conſtructions, it will certainly be 
granted, that no Body can put itſel 
into Motion, without undergoing 
ſome Change; according to the'Truti 
of thoſe eminent Axioms in Philolo 
phy, I batever is, is; and, It is in 
poſſible for the ſame Thing to be, an 
not to be. For it is as impoſſible ft 
any Body to move, without chang 
ing its Situation, as it is for it u 
change its Situation without moving 
The Propoſitions (as I apprehend) at 
identical, and the linking them to 


gether in the Form of an Agony 
v 
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will amount to a Proof of this great 
Truth, that *7is impoſſible for a Body 
to move whilſt it is at Reſt. If the 
ſecond Conſtruction beſt comports 
with his Meaning, it will follow, 
that no Body whatever can put itſelf 
into Motion; it being as impoſſible 
for that which never can reſt, to put 
itſelf into Motion, as it is for that 
which never can move, to put itſelf 
into Reſt, For when a Body puts 
itſelf into Motion, there is implied 
(in the very Terms) a Tranſition 
from ſomething that was oppoHHe; 
which is impoſſible, if it is a Con- 
tradition to ſuppoſe any Body at 
Reſt. But it is abſolutely improper 
to affirm, that no Body can put itſelf 
into Motion, without being acted upon 
phyſically by ſomething external; tor 
that would be no better Senfe, than 
to affirm, that no Body could put it- 
elf into Motion, but what is put into 
Motion; which is an Abſurdity that 


carries with it its own Conviction. 
G FS. LXXVIII. 


(82 ) 


S. LXXVIII. But ſuppoſing that = 
Change our Author means is en. fte 
tirely different from what has been I ger 
mentioned; it muſt be ridiculoy N p 
to aſſign the Change, or new Situs. 37 


tion of the Parts of any Body, Her 5 
the Cauſe of any new Motion ; for if 1 
it is evident, that a Piece of Mat- Hie. 
ter, of one given Texture, or H. 2 
tuation of Parts, muſt ever, and ce 
invariably, have the ame Textur, Hbled 
unleſs it either moves, or 1s put in- ¶ onin 
to Motion: To affirm then that N Moti 
the new Texture is the Cauſe af M..q. 
the Motion, or new Direction ¶muſt 
whilſt it never could have acquired Neeiva 
the new Texture, but from M#- 
tion, is ſingularly abſurd. 


F. LXXIX. The Subject of this 
firſt Poſtulatum muſt ( according 
to this Gentleman's Hypotheſis) 4 
impoſſible; and he has according 


taken Care to guard it with a Pa- 
renthelis; 


(83) 
renthefis: But that (J am afraid) 
| that MW will be too feeble a Fence. againſt 
s em. the Imputation of writing incon- 
been ftently. For if tis impoſſible to 
-ulous ſuppoſe a Body at Reſt, it muſt be 
Situa-: ;idiculous to talk of its being put, 
y, Mc putting itſelf into Motion; or 
3 lorWMif it can be put into Motion, it 1s 
Mat ridiculous to ſay that Motion is 
or K. eſſential to Matter: Yet in theſe 
| and mcompatible Principles, (thus jum- 
* bled together) our Author's Rea- 
ut m. ſoning conſiſts. For he ſuppoſes 


a that Motion eſſential to Matter, and 
uſe ales the Proof of it upon what 
ectiol, Imuſt be utterly falſe, - and incon- 
quired ceivable, if that was true. 


n Mt 


„ LXXX. But I appeal to any 
andid and impartial Reader, whe- 
her what follows is not a plain 
Departure from the Argument in 
une Inftance, and a begging of 
rding) Ne Queſtion in the other 2 For 
a I Who Enquiry being concerning the 


uthels: G 2 Spring » 


of this 
:ording 


ſis) be 
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Spring of human Actions; and the 
Point to be adjuſted (in the firſ 
Place) being whether Man is free, 
upon the Suppoſition that the Whole 
of his Compoſition is material; it i 
a. Deſertion of the Queſtion, and 
quite foreign to the Argument, to 
inſiſt that hat only which hath th 
Power of Impulſe and Contact cu 
move Body; for this is actually in. 
plied in the Suppoſition that the 
thinking Subſtance is material. F 
nobody Diſputes whether what i 
material hath the Power of Impulls 
or not; but whether it can muy, 
without being impelled by other Bo 
dies. And admitting that ud 
has undergone no Change, or Altert 
tion in its Texture, no new Quali 
can be affirmed of, it is begging ti 
very - Queſtion in Diſpute, to ky 
that what hath not been acted up 
by Impulſe and Contact, muſt fi 


continue in the ſame Frame. 


S. LXXXl 
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18 
& LXXXI. This (in Fact) is the 
Amount of all that hath been ſaid 


by this Gentleman againſt human 


Liberty, that no Body at Reft can 
be put into Motion, but by the Im- 
pulſe of ſome other Body; (of which 
Polition particular Notice will be 
taken under the third Diviſion) . 
But whereas the Queſtion was con- 
cerning the Power a Body had of 
putting itſelf into Motion; it was 
incumbent upon him to prove that 
no Body could have that Power. 
— hut it muſt appear that the 
only Argument, that can be alledged 
againſt the Poſſibility of ſuch a No- 
tion, muſt be founded upon Prin- 
ciples that are utterly inconſiſtent 
vith its having a Power of Think- 
ing. For the Reaſon that is given, 
or muſt be ſuppoſed, why a Body 
that is either in Motion, or at Reſt, 
would eternally remain in the ſame 
Condition, if not fopt when in Mo- 
(?) Vide F, CXI. 


G 3 tion, 
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tion, or 7-»pelled when at Reſt, by ſm mu 
other Body, is, that no one unites h all 
the complex Idea of Matter, or Body, if ry : 
any Powers of Thinking, Willing alrc 
or Reſolving, with which only the wh 
Power of Self-determination is come ing 
patible: Suppoſing therefore Mu er 
ter capable of Thought, Intel. ture 
gence, and Volition, the DithculyM wh: 
of conceiving it capable of Lib ded 
ty, or Self- Motion muſt entire Re/ 
vaniſh ; becauſe the Abſence dM An 
thoſe Qualities is the only Reaſaſ ber 
from whence can be inferred th give 
Want of the other. Ja t 


F. LXXXII. If it is objeaed i tur 
this, that there is no Connedim 
between Intelligence, the Reſolutinh « 
of doing any Thing, and the P ſhe. 
er of Helfe determination; but thi 
Thought and Volition muſt relut 
from ſome peculiar Modification d 
that Subſtance which thinks, ani 


that every Action (in like Manny (5 
mul 
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muſt ſpring from the ſame Root, 
all which are phyſical and neceſſa- 
y: This (I preſume) hath been 
already ſufficiently anſwered, (4) 
where it was ſuppoſed that a chin 
ing Subſtance might have the PWW - 
er of giving itſelf different Tex- 
tures, or Modifications, from 
whence our Author hypothetically 
deduces, that its different Thoughts, 
Reſolutions, and Actions, muſt flow. 
And this I ſurely may have the Li- 
berty of ſuppoſing, as no Proof is 


given, or ſo much as aimed at, that 


Ja thinking Subſtance cannot have 


the Power of varying its own Tex- 
ture. 


g. LXXXIII. This may ſuffice to 
ſhew, that if this Gentleman's Ar- 
ouments for Materiality have the 
Weight he would perſuade us they 
have; or if Thinking, Willing, and 


% Vide ſupra, pag. 75. 
G 4 all 


163 
all the Properties of Mind, are Af. 
fections of material r nahes on- 
ly ; yet no effectual Proof can be 
brought from thence, to manifeſt 
that we are neceſſitated in eve 


Inſtance ; which I flatter myſelf 
(by this Time) appears to the ful 
Satisfaction of every unprejudiced 
Reader. — But if he has failed in 
his Attempt to prove that the whole 
of our. Compoſition is Matter, (2 
I think he has, and have given the 
Reaſons upon that Queſtion, that 
convinced me of the Fallacy of hi) 
it will appear that the whole of hi 
ſucceeding Reaſoning mult be falſe, 
and inconcluſive. For . Materiality 
being the only Soi in which ſuch 
Principles can ſhoot up, if that 
which is the MWurſery of them i 
taken away, the Principles are too 
weak to ſtand by themſelves; but 


muſt die off, and wither in Courſe. 


$. LXXXIV, 


(39) 
g. LXXXIV., But the Vanity of 


attempting to ſhew, that Mankind 


are not free Beings, muſt appear 
from the conſtant Experience that 
every one has within himſelf that 
he is free; and every Argument for 
a Doctrine of ſuch baneful Ten- 
dency as Fate, or Neceſſity, how- 
ever ſpecious in itſelf, ſeems to be 
no more than a dexterous Kind of 
Juggling us into a Conceit of that 
which we know beforehand to be 
impoſſible. So that Philoſophy or 
(to ſpeak more properly) that 
which is iſcalled Philoſophy cannot 
be admitted to bear any Part in a 
Queſtion of this Mature; which is 
better underſtood from the /elf-evi- 
dent Principles of common/ Reaſon 
and common Senſe, which are gene- 
rally too much naglected in Contro- 


verfies of this Kind. 
C LXXXV, 
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S. LXXXV. To this our Author 
perhaps will object, that it is ridi. 
culous to reſt the Iſſue of a Diſpute 
upon what each Man experience, 
concerning a Point they are divided 
about (r; tho if that was to de- 
termine the Queſtion, he is ſo can- 


did as to allow, that almoſt every 


Man in the World would bear Ti: 
timony for Liberty (c which is 1 
ſufficient Indication, that their Tel. 
timony 1s according to Truth, if it 
is founded upon Experience: $ 
that the ingenious Author of the 
minute Philoſopher is ſufficiently ju 
ſtified in uſing that Method of Re 
futatfon which our Author con- 
demns, as the Philoſopher of old 
was, who only peripateticiſed upon 
the Sophiſms of a Brother, who 
was reaſoning againſt the Poſlibil 


(r) Philoſophical Enquiry, pag. 31. 
(s) Did. pag. 32. 
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ty of Motion: For to ſay that 
Reaſon can be brought againſt Ex- 

rience, will be to ſet up Philo- 
ſophy againſt Senſe, and Demonſtra- 
tion againſt what is /elf - evident: 
But however manifeſt the Simpli- 
city of ſuch an Undertaking muſt 
be, ſome Gentlemen have taken a 
ſtrange Delight in it, imagining (as 
I ſuppoſe) that it would leſſen the 
Glory of their Atchievements, to 
aim at a Proof of any Thing but 
an Impoſſibility. The moſt perti- 
nent Anſwer therefore that one can 
think of, to ſuch as are Advocates 
for Meceſſity, would be to ſhew 
that Man is a free Being, by his 
Aclions, as the Philoſopher did, that 
there was ſuch a Thing as Mo- 
tion, by his Walking about the 


Room. 


$. LXXXVI.- But this Queſtion 


(which has contributed as much to 
the Puzzling of the Underſtand- 
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ings of ſome, as to the Exerciſe of 
the Wit of others) may be rendered 
leſs liable to Objection for the fu. 
ture, by the following Reaſoning, 
which 1s offered in Support of it 
and which may ſerve to c/o/e up this 


Diviſion. 


F. LXXXVII. By human Liber. 
ty is meant @ Power to act or not 
to aft as the Mind direfts. And 
that Man has ſuch a Power, may 


be demonſtrated from the following 


Propoſitions. 


Firſt, That we have an Idea i 
ſuch a Power. And, 

Secondly, That the Idea of that 
Power is a fimple Idea. 


F. LXXXVIII. That we have an 
Idea of ſuch a Power muſt be 
granted; or elſe it will follow, that 
it would be as impoſſible to reaſon 


or diſcourſe about it, as for a blind 
Man 


(93) 


Man to reaſon about Colours, or of 
the Modes of Perception, which o- 
ther Beings may have by a fxth 
Senſe, of which he has no Manner 
of Conception, or Idea at all. 


„ LXXXIX. That it is a imple 
ſdea is evident from hence, that 
when any one endeavours to ex- 
plain it, it is no otherwiſe than by 
mentioning the concomitant Circum- 
flances of the Idea, and not by 
Definition; for a Definition being 
a Recital of the ſeveral ſimple Ideas 
that coincide to make up the Com- 
poſition of a complex one, it is im- 
poſſible to define what hath no 
Compoſition at all, and conſequent- 
ly, to explain it by any other Me- 
thod than by appealing to what e- 
very one experiences or feels within 
himſelf when he acts. 


& XC. It follows therefore, if 
we have an Idea of that Power, 
2 and 
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and if that Idea is a fimple ore, 
that we muſt be poſſeſſed of the 
Power which conſtitutes Liberty or 
Freedom ; becauſe otherwiſe we ne- 
ver could have had the Idea of the 
Power: It being as impoſſible for 
any one to have the Idea of 2 
Power of which he was never ac- 
tually poſſeſſed, as for a blind Man 
to have that of Colours which he 
never ſaw, or for one that is deaf to 
have that of Sounds which he never 


heard. 


§. XCI. A little deliberate At- 
tention upon the Nature of our 
femple Ideas, as they occur in the g dl 
Underſtanding, will make every i © 
one ſee the Strength of this Argu- fl 
ment, and the Certainty of itz bi 
Concluſion: The Want of which “ m 
has miniſtered to much vain Jar 
gling, and darkened a Point other- . 
wiſe naturally per/picuous, It may E A 
not therefore be beſides our preſent 2 

Purpoſe 
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one, Purpoſe to be ſome what more par- 
the MY ticular upon fmple Ideas, whieh 
ty or MI may clear up a Queſtion that hath 
E ne. been rendered ob/cure both by the 
f the religious and irreligious Attempters 
e for in that Way. 


N $. XCII. That able and learned 
Man Writer Mr. Locke, in treating of 
h he our frmple Ideas, judiciouſly ob- 
af to ſerves, that © The Dominion of 
never Ml © Man in that little World, his Un- 

« derſtanding, is much the lame as 

„ it is in the great World of viſi- 
At- © ble Things; wherein his Power 
„(however managed by Art and 
« Skill) reaches no farther than to 
“compound and divide the Mate- 


eve 

woo. « rials, that are made to his Hand, 
f its M © but can do nothing towards the 
vhich “ making the leaſt Particle of new 
Jar I © Matter, or deſtroying one Atom 


ther- © of what is already in Being. 
may“ And the ſame Inability will eve- 
.cſent “ry one find in himſelf, who ſhall 


* £0 


rpole 
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go about to faſhion in his Under. 
« ſtanding, any fimple Idea not 
« received in by his Senſes, from 
cc external Objects, Or by Reflection 
« from the Operations of his own 
« Mind about them .“ 


F. XCIII. The Juſtneſs and Truth 
of this Obſervation of Mr. Lock 
will appear from hence, if it were 

{ſible to frame or invent any nw 
ſimple Idea, then it would folloy 
that one who was always deal 
might form the Idea of the Sound 
of a Trumpet; or that one who 
was always without the Uſe of his 
Eyes, might frame that of a /carl 
Colour, which no one, I imagine, 
will venture to affirm, but who has 
loft the Uſe of his Underſtandmg, 
For it is as impoſſible for any one 
to frame any particular new impl. 


(:) Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding 


Idea, 


Book IT. Chap. II. Sed. 2. 


Truth 
Locle 
were 
y nen 
follow 
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Ilea, though he may have the pro- 
per Inlets for that Perception, as it 
would be for another, who wants 
the Organs neceſſary for the Recep- 
tion of it: it being exactly the ſame, 
vith Regard to the Incapacity of 
perceiving, whether one wants the 
Organs requiſite for the Reception 
of the Idea, or the Object neceſſary 
to raiſe it: that is a Man would be 
as much in the Dark in Reference 
to the Idea of Scarlet, if he was 
never converſant with any Sub- 
ſtance that could raiſe that Percepti- 
on, as another would be who was 
always without Eyes, the neceſſary 
Mediums through which that Idea 
muſt be conveyed, 


F. XCIV. The Caſe is manifeſtly 
different, with regard to Ideas that 
are complex; for here the Mind 
can arbitrarily collect any Number, 
and unite them under one Name, 
as in the Inſtances of mixed Modes, 

H - collec» 


t 
collective Ideas of Subſtances, and of 
all Fantaſtical Compoſitions. One may 
form the Idea of OHraciſim à Spe. 
cies of Baniſhment in Uſe àmongft 
the Athenians, or that of Proſcrip. 
tion dmongſt the Romani, thouph 
he never ſaw -ah Inftance of the 
Oftraciſm of the one People or of 
the Proſcription of the other. He 
may (in like Manner) have the 19:4 
of a Fleet or an Army, though he 
never beheld either; or of that 
Monſter; or Medley Pierce deſcribed 
by Horace, with a Human Head, 
a FHlorſe's Neck, and the Tail of 8 
Fiſh lu, though there is no ſuch 
Thing - exiſting in Rerum NVatura, 
The Reaſon for which is that theſe 
Ideas are compounded of other J 
deas which he had before, which 
all ultimately terminate in the ſimple 
Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, 
which are the Conſtituents or fir 


(4) Vide Horace de Arte Poetica. 


Prin- 


teceiv 
Word 
Os © 
licant, 
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Prin- 
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principles of all our Ideas, or the 
Atoms (if J may fo ſpeak) by the 
Concourſe of which is formed our 
World of Imagination. 


g. XCV. But it is abſolutely im- 
poſſible for any one to form any 
new ſimple Idea; the Want of a cloſe 
Attention to which (as Mr. Locke 


juſtly obſerves (w) ) hath produced 


thoſe eminent Trifles with which 
ſome · Writers abound in their De- 
hnitions of the Names of imple T. 
das. For as fimple Ideas are only 
to be got from outward Objects by 
the Impreſſions they make upon 
our Organs, or from the Operations 
of our own Minds, if they are not 
received in one of theſe Ways, every 
Word made uſe of in the Definiti- 
ons of them will be quite inſigni- 
icant, | | 


be) Loctes Flip Book 3. Chap. 4. Sect. d 
F Xcvl. 


H 2 
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gp. XCVI. Let any one try to form 
in his Mind the particular Reliſhes 
of Meats, or Liquors that he never 
taſted, and he will find the Attempt 
as fruitleſs as to endeavour to. cre- 
ate, or annihilate. And for oneto 
expect that he can form any Reliſh 
by a Definition in the Mind of an- 
other whoſe Palate is a Stranger to 
that Subſtance which raiſes it, wil 
be to think that a Man can 4. 
with his Ears; which when any one 
is arrived at the Faculty of accom- 
pliſhing, I will alſo conclude thatit 
is eaſy for him to have his Hunger 
ſatisfied with Words. 


$. XCVII. The ſame Incapacity 
muſt any one find in himſelf to 
faſhion in his Mind the Idea of that 
Species of Power called Liberty, 
Freedom, was there never a given 
Inftance of his poſſeſſing the Power 
zz/elf. The Advocates 2 N wy 
1 ele 


to form 
Neliſhez 
2 never 
ittempt 
to. cre» 
one to 
| Reliſh 

of an- 
nger to 


it, will 
n taſte 
ny one 
accom- 
that i 
Tunger 


apacity 
elf to 
of that 


rity, ol 
given 
| P ower 
ceſlity 

there- 
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therefore muſt fall under the fol- 
lowing Dilemma: Either they muſt 
be reduced to deny that they have 
any Idea of Liberty, or elſe to af- 
firm that the Idea of Liberty, is not 
a fmple Idea, If they deny that 
they have any Idea of Liberty, the 
Whole of their profound Reaſoning, 
in order to prove that Man is no 
more than a Piece of Mechaniſm, 
will evidence nothing but the Sal- 
lowneſs of ſuch an Undertaking. For 
they muſt be obliged to grant that 
they mean nothing; if mentioning 
the Term Liberty, and affirming at 
the fame Time that they have no 
manner of Idea, or Conception of it 
be talking without a Meaning; 
which no one (I imagine) will con- 
teſt, If they grant that they have 
an Idea of Liberty, but affirm at 
the ſame Time that it is a Complex 
Idea, they would do well to men- 
tion the preciſe Collection of thoſe 
fimple Ideas by which this Complex 
H 3 one 


0 
] 
8 
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one is framed. But when any ont 
endeavours to define, or more pro- 


perly to explain it, it is done by 
2 Recital of the concomitant Circum. 


Pances of that Idea, as hath been 


ſaid above. (x) 


8. XCVIII. Thus when Mr. Lock 
ſays that Liberty is a Power in am 
Agent to do, or forbear any Actin 


according to the Determination, ur 


Thought of his Mind (y); the De. 


r 6A and Thought are Cir- 
cumſtances that accompany Liberty, 
and without which it would be im- 
poſſible for one to be free; but the 


Idea of Freedom is no more a Con- 


plex of the Determination, an 


Thought of the Mind, than the Idas 


of Light is of a Number of Globules 
that ' ſtrike upon the Bottom of the 


(x) Vide ſupra, page 93. 
) Eſſay concerning Human Underſtand 
Book 2. Chap. ar. Sf. 8 


Eye 
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ny ont Eye, without which it would be im- 
poſſible to have the Idea of Light. 


e pro- 
e And the Ideas which the Words 
ircun MW Dougbit and Determination ſigniſie, 
1 been would no more furniſh us with the 
Idea of Liberty, if we were never 
free, than the Ideas of the different 
Luk Bulk of the Rays of Light would 
in ay furniſh us with that of Light 51/elf, 
Jain i we were always blind. 
on, or A | 
e De. $. XCIX. Again when the ſame 
C. Author ſays, that Power includes in 
berty, it a Relation to Action, or Change, 


de im ) he cannot mean that Action, 
ut the MY or Change, are the Conſtituents of 
Cm it, any more than the Parts of any 
Parcel of Matter are the Conſtituents 
Jan of Extenſion, Figure, and Motion; 
\bules to which it will be granted they all 
f the bear a Relation; or than the Bulk 
Figure, Texture, and Motion of the 
Parts of Matter conſtitute all Colours, 
tandig 
(2) Eſſay Book 2. Chap. 21. Sect. 3. 
Taſtes, 


Eye 
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Taſtes, and Smells. Our Idea of 
Power therefore (as Mr. Locke con- 

cludes) may well have a Place 4. 
mongſt our fimple Ideas, and be ci. 
fidered as one of them (a), 


$. C. In the ſame Eſſay he ay; 
(3), „ That Power is another of 
© thoſe fimple Ideas, which we re- 
« ceive both from Senſation, and 
ce Reflection. For obſerving in our- 
& ſelves that we do, and can think, 
te and that we can at Pleaſure move 
« ſeveral Parts of our Bodies which 
c were atReſt; the Effects alſo that 
« Natural Bodies are able to pro- 
« duce in one another occurring 
« every Moment to our Senſes, we 
« both theſe Ways get the Idea of 
« Power.” Liberty then is one of 
our fmple Ideas received from Re- 


flection; and as each fimple Idea i 


(a) Did. 
(5) Book 2. Chap. 2. Sect. 8. 
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one fingle, and uncompounded Ap- 
pearance, ſuch as the Mind can nei- 
ther create, nor deſtroy, we muſt be 
poſſeſſed of that Power which conſti- 
tutes Liberty, or elſe it would be 
impoſſible ever to have had the Idea 
of it, as hath been ſufficiently de- 
monſtrated. | 


g. CI. The Reader (I hope) will 
pardon my ſpinning out this Argu- 
ment to ſuch a Length. It might 
(I confeſs) have been contained with- 
in a leſs Compaſs: but as the Prin- 
ciple it is brought in to ſupport is 
of the greateſt Importance, and the 
Argument itſelf new, at leaſt to me, 
I was defirous of fixing his Atten- 
tion longer here than to ſome may 
ſeem neceſſary : and I flatter myſelf 
I ſhall have done ſome ſmall Service 
to Truth, and: Religion in general, 
(the Eſtabliſhment of which is my 
only Aim) if by an Enlargement of 
this Nature, and ſhewing the Argu- 
ment 


{ 206 ) 
ment in ſeveral Lights, ſome Part hee 
of it at leaſt may ſtrike his Fancy, 
For as eaſy as it may ſeem to con- ber 
.ceive what will ſhape out Conviction tho 
to ones ſelf, it is certainly difficult MW ane 
to be delivered of it in ſuch a Man- Th 
ner as {hall give tolerable Satisfaction lay 
to another. Truth here will not ealily WM ow 
be fruck off at one Heat; and one M wh 
cannot always hit upon that happy gig 
Dexterity of Expreſſion /(eſpecially M and 
upon Subjects of a Metaphyſical I to, 
Nature) that requires no Expoſition: byr 
but the Argument muſt beretouched, or 
and reviſed, the Subſtance of it diffe 
rently modified, and repreſented in M jin 
ſeveral Views before the Meaning it MW poll 
is ſuppoſed to convey is ſufficiently M te 
underſtood, and the Force of it felt. MF 
Whether it hath that real Force, | 
have inſinuated, I muſt leave the 
candid Reader to determine: but 
of this I will venture to aſſure him, 
had it not ſome Weight, and Sig- 
nificancy with me I ſhould — 

een 


Ing it 
ently 
t felt. 
ce, | 
e the 

but 
him, 
Sig- 
have 
been 
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been aſhamed to have palmed it 
upon him. That I maybe miſtaken 
here, is far from an Impoſſibility; 
though I can't ſee where the Error, 
and Deluſion can have crept in, 
This may ariſe (perhaps ſome will 
fay) from a fond Partiality to my 
own Doctrine: let any one then 
who can further penetrate into the 
different Mages of this Queſtion, 
and has a better Clew of Reaſoning 


to guide himſelf through theſe La- 


byrinths detect the Fallacy of this, 
or of any Thing elſe I have offered 
upon this Subject, and I ſhall wil- 
lingly retract what T have ſaid, and 
follow him and Truth wherever 
they ſhall pleaſe to lead me. 


. CII. Having thus gone through 
with what I propoſed to conſider 
under the ſecond Diviſion, and 
ſhewn that Mankind have the Power 


' to act, or not to act free from any 


J * or Reſtraint; Order 
requires 
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requires that I ſhould now proceed 
to ſhew that there muſt have been git 
a Beginning of Motion, or a Firf on 
Mover. ſte 


$. CIII. As the Advocates for true, MW or 
and genuine Theiſm have brought by 
abundant Proof from Motion, to an 
ſhew that there muſt be a Ff ” 
Mover, their Adverſaries have endea- or 
voured to turn their own Artill 
againſt them, and from this Prin- 
ciple have inſiſted that a Firf# Mover i no 
is impoſſible. The Theiſt hath con- ab 
ſiſtently maintained, that as an in- ly 
finite Series of the Cauſes of Motion, his 
without any Original, or Fir/# Cauſe, 0 
is impoſſible; ſo when any one fup. MW M 
poſes that a Body in Motion receives of 
that Quality from the Impulſe of an 
another Body, and this its Motion 
from the Impulſe of ſome other, the * 
Mind in aſcending this Scale muſt que 
ſomewhere make a Stop, and natu- W 
rally conceive a Firſt Cauſe, or Be- 
| ginning 


Crog) 
ginning of Motion. The Atheiſt 
on the other Hand, hath inconſi- 
ſtently imagined {c) that a Body in 
Motion muſt receive that Qualiry, 
or be determined to that Motion 
by the Impulſe of ſome other Body, 
and that by ſome other, and ſo on 
in Infinitum without any Original, 
or Firft Mover. 


$. CIV. Our Author indeed hath 
not avowed a Doctrine ſo glaringly 
abſurd, and ridiculous, but ſeeming- 
ly hath with more Caution delivered 
his Sentiments on this Point, and 


only ſuppoſed Motion eſſential to 


Matter. But this Principle inſtead 
of being ſupported is undermined, 
and betrayed by his Management in 


(c) Corpus motum vel quieſcens, ad motum 
= g—_ determinari debuit ab alio corpore, 
quod etiam ad motum vel quietem determina- 
tum fuit ab alio, & illud iterum ab alio, & fic in 
infinitum. 

Spinoze Ethic. 


the 
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the Defence of it, as hath heen ſhews Ml ind 
above. (d) For was his Poftulatum Wl what 
true that mo Body at Reft could le ¶ othe 

ft into Motion but by the Impulſe be f 
of ſome other Body; It would be ſo all. 

| from proving that Motion is ef Wed, 
fential to Matter, that it would Fart 
evidence quite the contrary, and IN if nc 
prove that there never could be but 
ſuch a Quality as Motion. For Fart, 
when he athrms that the Impulſe Il foto 
of one Body upon another is the Tim 
only accountable Method for the Reſt 
Generation of Motion, this implies ¶ upp 
ex Hypothefi ſomewhere ſuch a Rya- Matt 
lity as Reſt; for it would be abſo- m. 
tute Nonſenſe to affirm that what high 
was never at Reſt could be put into dear 
Motion: and if ſome Matter is, or C/. 
ever was at Reſt, this deſtroys this 
Gentleman's do! Notion that Motion F. 
is eſſential to Matter; and if Mo- tio! 
tion is not eſſential to Matter, WM 7'* 


(4) Vide ſupra pag. 83. patit 
815 and 
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ind no Body can be moved, but 
what is put into Motion by ſome 
other Body, there never could 
be ſuch a Reality as Motion at 
all. For I ſuppoſe i it will be grant- 
ed, if at any given Time every 
part of Matter was at Reſt, and 
if no Part of it could be moved 
but by the Impulſe of ſomè other 
part, no Part of it could ever be put 
mto Motion, and that there was a 
Time in which all Matter was at 
Reſt muſt be granted, unleſs- we 
ſuppoſe that Motion is eſſential to 
Matter, which accordin g to this Gen- 
tleman's Premiſes is ridiculous in the 
higheſt Degree, though he has en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh it in his Cons 
cluſton. 


g. CV. But admitting his Suppo- 
fition ( zbat 910 Body at 75 . be 
put into Motion, I by 5. 1mpulfe 
of ſome other Body) was not incoth- 
patible with the Doctrine he builds 


1 upon 
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14 upon this Foundation, yet how does bu 
it appear that the Generation of 3, 
Motion can be attributed to no other 
Cauſe? | 


$. CVI. His Argument for it is to N ref 
this effect, that every Quality mult N of 
reſult from the Texture, and Fram W cn 
of its Subject; and no new Quality ¶ cau 
can be affirmed of any Subſtance, MW chat 
unleſs that Subſtance acquires a new M befc 
Texture, or Situation of its Pam Mcea( 
1 When a Body therefore is put into 
Motion that was at Reſt before, thi 
can be done in no gther Way than 
by an Alteration of its Texture, and 
Frame; becauſe Motion is a new 
. Quality acquired: and ht Bui 
 whgeh hath not been afted upon b 
Impulſe, and Contact muſt ſtill co 
tinue in the ſame Texture; Bu 
whatever hath the Power of In 
pulſe and Contact muſt be mate 
rial, and conſequently no Bod 
at Reſt can be put into Motion 

| but 
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but by the Impulſe of ſome other 
Body. 


y does 
on of 


other 


g. CVII. To this it may be replied 
in the firſt Place, if every Quality 
it is to Ml reſults from the Texture and Frame 
y mult W of its Subject, no Qxality whatever 
Fram ¶ can be eſſential to any Subject; be- 
Wality WY cauſe by a Variation of the Texture, 
ſtance, MW that Quality which might have been 
a ney WW before affirmed of the Subject muſt 

Parts I ceaſe, and a new one be acquired; 
ut into and conſequently Motion cannot be 
re, th eſential to all, or to any given 
ay than Cuantity of Matter. And if that 
re, ani species of Motion which this Gen- 

a neuſeman ſuppoſes eſſential to Matter 
it Bach is (as he expreſly affirms) (e) as 
pon Much the neceſſary Reſult of the Con- 
Hill c itution, and Frame of the Bodies 
e; Buß in Motion, as any other Quality, 
of Ir Auribute that could be predi- 
; matted of them; the Reader may 
o Boch | 
Motion 
bu 


(e) Philoſophical Enquiry, pag. 34. 
I collect 
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collect ſufficient from his Enquiry 4 


conclude, that he muſt contradid 4 
himſelf in one and the ſame Breath 1 
in ſuppoſing Motion eſſential to all h 


or any given Quantity of Matter; Nir 
becauſe that Conſtitution and Frame all 
from which that Species of Motion 


ſ 
reſults may be altered. 4 
$. CVIII. It will be in vain t $ 
reply to this, that the Motion mean n 
here is not Motion in any particula- .- 


Direction, or Motion conſidered gurt 
ſpecifically, but generically; au 75, 
that by varying the Texture of ay 
Body, Motion will not ceaſe, but 
only that Species of it, which migit 
have been affirmed of the Body 
fore the Variation of its Textun 
For (beſides that he tells his Re 
ders by Bodies, which are in a pu 
ticular Direction, &c. he mea 
that Species of Motion which m 
be ſuppoſed eſſential to Matter, ) 
every particular Direction is exclud 


þ 


[ 


ury in this general Idea of Motion, it 
tradi never can rationally be contended 
Breath I fr, that Motion is eſſential to Mat- 
to all ter, for if Motion in no particular 
latter; 


Direction is eſſential, no Motion at 
Frame all can be ſo; becauſe the Motion 
Motion ſuppoſed effential to Matter, muſt 


be in ſome Direction. 


van vi g. CIX. But 2dly, no Body 
| MEA can undergo any Change, or Va- 
rticualF nation in its Texture, unleſs it is 
ſ1deraic moved: the Alteration from 
3 ani Motion to Reſt therefore does not 
of uſſhreſult from the Alteration in the 


le, büzerture of the Subject, but the 
h mig 1:.-2:i0n of the Texture from Mo- 
off tion. And to aſſert the contrary 
EeXtur 


will be to put the Cauſe for the 
ffect, and the Effect for the 


auſe. 


11s Re 
na ps 
mea 
ich m 
tter,)! 
xcludt 


þ 


F. CX. Thirdly, admitting that 
yhatever hath the Power of 1m- 
pulſe muſt be material, how does it 


I 2 appear 
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appear that that Body which bath 
not been acted upon by Impulſe and 
Contact muſt fiill continue in the 
fame Frames This is far from be- 
ing a ſelf-evident Propoſition; and 
our Author has offered nothing in 
his whole Enquiry to convince his 
Readers that it muſt be true. Be- 
ſides it hath been already ſhewn, 
that a thinking Being, as ſuch, hath 
the Power of moving Body, in the 
Inſtances of all voluntary Motions 
(f): and if his Reaſoning to the 
contrary is of any Force, or Signifi- 
cancy, it will turn againſt his own 
Principles. For if thinking Being: 
as ſuch have no Power of moving 
Bodies by Thought, and Volition; 
becauſe Rualities, or Attributes, 
are incapable of any Action, or 
Cauſality, 2 ſolid Being as ſuch 
mult be incapable of moving Bodies 


ae ſupra, pag. 68, 


by 
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by Impulſe and Contact for the 
ame Reaſon, | 


6. CXI. Though this Propoſi- 
tion of our Author's (that a Body 
which hath not been afted upon by 
Impulſe, and Contact muſt fill con- 
tinue in the ſame Frame) may cer- 
tainly be denied with a much 
better Grace than it is affirmed, 
upon this ſingle Account, that it is 
no more than an unſupported Af- 
ſertion. But to affirm it in Con- 
tradiction to the conſtant Expe- 
rience which we have within our- 
ſelves of the contrary, in all our 
voluntary Motions, and againſt the 
received Notion we have of the 
Power of the Deity to vary the Frame 
of the material World, and put it 
into Motion, (againſt whoſe Power 
thus to order Things, and even 
againſt whoſe very Exiftence this is 
aſſerted without any Reaſon, or 


Foundation at all) muſt be very 
| 13 extra- 
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extraordinary. But the Falſeneh 
of this Propoſition will ſufficiently 
appear, from the following Reaſon- 
ing, which is offered to ſhey 
that there muſt have been a Begin- 
ning of Motion. 


F. CXII. Either Motion muſt 
have been communicated from one 
Piece of Matter to another in a 
continued Chain, or Series, with- 
out any Original or fr/# Cauſe; 

Or Motion muſt be eſſential to 
Matter ; 

Orelſe there muſt have been ſome 
firſt Cauſe, upon which all Motion 
originally muſt depend. 

If the two former Propoſitions 
are proved falſe, the laſt muſt of Ne- 
ceſſity be true. 


$. CXIII. The firſt Propoſition 
is a Contradiction in Terms: be- 
cauſe it ſuppoſes, that all Bodies 
which were ever in Motion had 


their 
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their Motion communicated; but 
whatever had its Motion commu- 
nicated was once at Reſt; it fol- 
lows therefore that all Bodies were 
once at Reſt, if all Bodies had their 
Motion communicated; and yet 
this is implied in the very Terms 
of the Propoſition, that ſome one 
Piece, or given Quantity of Matter 
at leaſt, never had a Beginning of 
its Motion. 


$. CXIV. Thus the firſt Propo- 
ſition cannot be true; and the 
ſecond may be proved equally falſe; 
For to ſuppoſe that Motion is eſ- 


ſential to Matter, will be to ſuppoſe 


it eſſential for Matter to move ei- 
ther in one particular and deter- 
mined Direction, or in ſeveral diffe- 
rent Directions. But to ſuppoſe it 
eſſential to Matter to move in one 
particular and determined Directi- 
on, will be to ſuppoſe it impoſſible, 
that it ſhould at any Time move 

in 
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in a different Direction: but there 
is no Body which at one Time 
moves in a particular Direction, 
but what at another Time may 


move in a different Direction. 
Conſequently it cannot be eſſex 
tial to Matter to move in one 
particular and determined Dira- 
ion. 


S. CXV. Again to ſuppoſe it eſ- 
ſential to Matter to move in ſeveral 
Directions is a Contradiction; for 
that in Effect will be to ſuppoſe it 
may move in a ſtrait Line, in a 
Circle, and in an Ellipſis, or in 
ſhort every Way at once. 


F. CXVI. But further, whatever 
is eſſential to any Subſtance is that 
without which it is impoſſible to 
conceive that Subſtance now to be, 
or ever to have been. Thus the 


Ideas of Parts, Solidity, and Exten- 
fron are neceſſarily involved in the 


Idea 
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Idea of material Subſtance, and 
without which we cannot have any 
Idea of Body; but we can conceive 
a Body capable of being at Reſt, 
which would be impoſſible, if Mo- 
tion was eſſential to Matter. The 
firſt and ſecond Propoſitions being 
thus proved falſe, it follows by a 
neceſſary Conſequence, that there 
muſt be ſome fir/# Cauſe, upon 
which all Motion originally muſt 
depend, | 


F. CXVII. What now remains 
to be conſidered is, whether Mo- 
tion originally muſt depend upon 
ſome intelligent Principle; but there 
can be no great Difficulty, that at- 
tends the Solution of this Queſtion: 
For to ſuppoſe the contrary, will be 
to run into the Abſurdities above 
mentioned; for that which is un- 
intelligent can only be acted upon, 
and can be no Cauſe of Motion, un- 
leſs it is firſt put into Motion by 

4 ſomething 


＋ 
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ſomething elſe; but then it can be 
no original Cauſe. 


F. CXVIII. Human Underſtand- 
ing indeed traces in vain the Man- 
ner how Motion originally was 
cauſed by Mind; but this ſurely 
can be Reaſon ſufficient to no one 
to deny it poſſible, unleſs to him 
who proudly places himſelf at the 
Top of Things; who makes his 
own Ability the Meaſure of all po- 
tential Truths, and concludes every 
Thing impoſſible to be done, the 
Modus of which is beyond his Com- 
prehenſion. 


$, CXIX. But as the Abſurdity 
imputed to this Doctrine (that Mo- 
tion originally muſt be the Effect of 
Mind) can appear only from a ſtrict 
Demonſtration, that it is eſſential 
to Matter, and as this hath been al- 
ready proved impoſſible z it mult 
originally depend upon Mind: for 
IS to 


A * 
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to affirm that it could not be the 
Effect of Mind, when it is not / 


ſential to Matter, will be in the 1{- 


ſue to affirm that it was effected 
without any Cauſe at all. For fays 
the Gentleman I am diſputing with, 
No Body at Reft (ſuppoſing that 
poſſible) can be moved, or acted up- 
on ſo as to be put into Motion, 

any Thing but the phyſical Impulſe, 
or Contact of ſome other Body: but 
the Motion of all Bodies cannot be 
accounted for upon this Principle: 
we muſt then either recur to the 


Abſurdity of ſuppoſing Motion e/- 


ſential to Matter, or to that of at- 


tributing an Effect to no Cauſe at 
all, or elſe we muſt allow that Mo- 
tion originally muſt depend upon 
Mind. 


g. CXX. To conclude, as the 
Conſequence which may be deduced 
from the Eſtabliſhment of our Au- 
thor's Principles is too obvious and 

plain; 
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rs ſa it muſt follow, if What 

ve-endeayoured;to, ſuppbrtꝰĩs u 
"Aki there muſt be a. ſupreme Bein 
the Contriver, and Governor 4 
all Things, and that the Variety 
Motions in all animated and in- 
mated Beings can be reconcileu 6 
ginally with nothing but a gove 
ing Mind, or under ſtanding Prin 
ls and that hoever thinks 
contraty muſt himſelf - be void x | 
e 2 4.4 


"ERRATUM. 7 
k 44. 1 5. read that it did TEN 


